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TYPES OF JEWISH UNDERSTANDING FROM 
MOSES MENDELSSOHN TO 
FRANZ ROSENZWEIG 


LEO BAECK 


Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786) 


Dp" the 18th century the Jews of 

Central Europe, and more particu- 
larly in Germany, were confronted with 
quite a new task. Moses Mendelssohn's 


ereat achievement was that he under- 

















On November 14 and 15, 1956, Rabbi Dr. 
Leo Baeck gave four lectures in the Festival 
Hall of the University of Miinster to German 
students. These lectures were held under the 
auspices of the ZIJnstitutum Judaicum which 
was established in 1886 at the University of 
Leipzig and since 1948 has heen operating at 
Miinster under the leadership of Professor Karl 
Heinrich Rengstorf. These lectures were his last 
public activity. They were recorded on a tape 
and published by Messrs. W. Kohlhammer of 
Stuttgart together with notes and with an intro- 
ductory address by Professor Rengstorf and a 
closing speech by Professor Herrmann. The 
present publication is a translation of the text 
of these lectures by Mr. H. C. Stevens which 
has been arranged by the Society for Jewish 
Study in collaboration with the Leo Baeck 
Lodge, London. The editors wish to record their 
gratitude to Mrs. Berlak, Dr. Baeck’s daughter 
and to Professor Rengstorf for their permission 
to publish this translation and to acquaint 
English-speaking readers with the last public 
addresses of the spiritual leader of German 
Jewry. 

Ihe present installment includes the first two 
of the four lectures delivered by Leo Baeck. 
The concluding two lectures dealing with Wal- 
ter Rathenau and Franz Rosenzweig will ap- 
pear in our Spring (April) 1959 issue. 


stood this task and passed it on to those 
who came after him. 

This task arose because of the trans- 
formation which had occurred in Eu- 
rope during the 18th century. The new 
philosophy which Descartes and Bacon 
had initiated, the new cosmogony which 
Copernicus and Kepler had constructed, 
the new natural science which was in- 
troduced by Galileo and Newton: all 
these 


together had about a 


brought 
transformation in intellectual outlook. 
l'ransformations in history are brought 
about not by alternations in frontiers, 
not through the victories or defeats that 
one or another nation may achieve, but 
only when something is accomplished 
in the realm of the intellect. Thus, a 
certain end was fully achieved in the 
IS8th century, but that also connotes 
that the times which followed were not 
always able to hold steadfastly to that 
end. Every advance—using the word in 
its general intellectual sense—is too easi- 
ly followed by vacillations and retro- 
gressions., 

What the 18th century had to accom- 
plish was accomplished. Of what did it 
consist? Kant, who was a younger son 
of that century, and a son of genius, re- 
marked later in retrospect: “The people 
of Europe began to act upon the old 
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command: Sapere aude, ‘Have the cour- 
age to be reasonable.’” They had the 
courage to pass from youth to manhood. 
In retrospect, we can say that during 
that period human minds created the 
idea of human reason, and that this 
idea pointed the way to new goals. 

The great hopes and demands for 
unity had this concept of reason behind 
them. The idea of unity is as old as 
the history of Europe. All through the 
Middle Ages unity was hoped for and 
demanded in the name of a faith, of 
one faith, based on an identical confes- 
sion. To carry through and assure this 
unity of faith through the unity of con- 
fession was the task that Pope and Em- 
peror, who so very often fought each 
other, set themselves in identical fash- 
ion. Unity through the power of the 
one confession! But now a new unity 
envisaged and demanded: The unity of 
all because of the one reason which is 
implanted in all. 

That was the transformation which, 
after it had been in preparation for two 
centuries, was more and more achieved 
in the 18th century. Everybody, no mat- 
ter how different they were, should now 
join forces in the name of reason and 
through the employment of reason. 

The Jews 
fronted with this transformation, and 


found themselves con- 
it meant more for them than for any 
others in the country. For upwards of 
a thousand years they had been com- 
pelled to live a separate existence, and 
the longer it went on, the more they 
wished it to go on. They had become 
isolated, and the longer it went on the 
more isolated they became; and thus 
they came to regard it as their histori- 
cal task to isolate themselves, in the 


times in which they were living. They 
had become isolated through the ac- 
tion of the spiritual and temporal au- 
thorities, and to this one must add that, 
especially for the Church, the existence 
of Jewish communities in Europe pre- 
sented a problem. 

The hope of the Church was the unity 
of the faith. What today one calls Eu- 
rope was then called Christendom. Only 
in the 17th and 18th centuries did the 
name “Europe” begin to be used, be- 
cause it was no longer Christianity that 
was becoming general in this part of 
the world and that had finally to be 
accomplished. Within this Christendom 
lived men of other—and, in many re- 
spects, opposing—faiths. 

And that involved a quite special 
problem. Those who were heretics, those 
who rejected the Church unity and 
wished to substitute individuality for 
the advancement of unity in faith—these 
heretics could be disposed of; in order 
to deal with them one could assert the 
danger of the crime against the idea of 
unity. One could forget the unbelievers: 
they belonged to other provinces and 
spheres of the world. 

But these Jews within the country! 
They were not heretics; for they had 
never come under the higher authorities 
of the spiritual order, under the author- 
ity which the Church exercised as a 
Church. They were not unbelievers, 
since the Bible which was the Bible 
for them was also the Bible for the 
Church. Every chapter of the Old Tes- 
tament, necessarily spoke also to the 
Church of the Church and its faith. 
And just as the past and present of 
the Church was unthinkable without 
this Jewish element, so was the fu- 
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ture would be the Jewish acceptance of 
the Church and their transformation 
into the children of Christendom, So 
one could neither simply ignore them 
nor take action against them in the way 
that action could be taken against the 
heretics. And so, out of the compulsion 
of this problem in Europe, the Jews 
had been pushed around trom province 
to province, from city to city, trom 
country to country. And at the end they 
were isolated, they were enclosed in a 
capsule, shut away in their communities. 

[he so-called ghetto came into being. 
And if one examines the Jewish litera- 
ture of those days one recognizes that 
the answer which the Jews made to all 
this was: “We prefer to remain apart.’ 
And they gave this answer joyfully. In 
the old prayers which were composed 
in those days you will often find the 
sentence: “Happy we are! How lovely 
is our heritage, how pleasant is our lot!” 

Outwardly they suffered, these peo 
ple, every one of them; but inwardly— 
and this is something that one should 
forget—they cherished a spiritual feeling 
of freedom. They wished to remain sep- 
arate. And this, too, you will find in 
the writings of those days: that in a 
sense they looked down on their en- 
vironment, and, historically considered, 
they dared to do so. The three great 
sicknesses which Europe suffered from: 
brutality, sexual excesses, 
drunkenness, and ignorance, none of 
these found entry through the gates of the 
Jewish alleys. Within those gates there 


above all 


were no illiterates; there every one took 
part in the spiritual life. There one found 
no licentiousness and no brutality; there 
was no intoxication. And there you will 
find an ordered legal system, as clearly 
emerges from the Responsa of those 


days, which gave every individual his 
right, and the weak above all, and which 
recognized the demand which he ven- 
tured to raise. Thus, the Jews were sep- 
arated inwardly, alter they had been 
separated outwardly. 

But now this world had changed. In 
this world, man now wanted everything 
without restrictions and without precon- 
ditions, in the name of reason, knowl- 
edge, and culture. The Jews could en- 
ter this world. They could enter, and 
they should enter: since now that came 
to pass which the great elements in life 
and history had determined, in the life 
of individuals and in the history of na- 
tions: the meeting of the soul with the 
hour. History never provides anything 
ready-made, so that man has only to take 
it over to make it of use to him. All 
that history gives is the possibility which 
is granted to the individual man or na- 
tion. The soul and the hour can meet 
each other. It is a crime in history and 
a fault in the life of the individual if 
man fails to understand that. 

So it was a task, an historical task, 
which the Jews were set: to understand 
this change in the times in which they 
lived. But on two grounds, one objec- 
tive and the other subjective, it was a 
difficult task. 

Until about the 14th century and, af- 
ter an interval, again in the 16th cen- 
tury, the Jews of Europe were moved 
by one feeling: the feeling that they 
had a claim to citizenship. 

Under the great Antonine constitu- 
tion which the Emperor Caracalla in- 
stituted, Roman citizenship was granted 
to all free men in the Roman provinces. 
From that time on, this citizenship em- 
braced all Jews without exception. In 
the petitions which Jews presented in 
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the early Middle Ages to the secular 
and spiritual authorities one always 
finds the same formula: “The Holy Em- 
pire, the Roman Empire of the German 
nation is Germany! Roman Empire: we 
are Roman citizens. The Caracalla Con- 
stitution has never been repealed; we 
present our demand.” And as the new 
spirit which was to be fully realized only 
later emerged in the form of German 
humanism, the leader of the German 
Humanists, Reuchlin, sounded the same 
note in his writings: “It is a depriva- 
tion of rights if the Jews have their rights 
taken away or diminished; they are cit- 
izens of the Roman Empire.” And when 
during the Reformation the leader of 
the German Jews, a simple man named 
Joselmann, of Rosheim in Alsace, ad- 
dressed a petition to the Emperor Char- 
les V, he sounded the same note: “By 
virtue of the constitution of the Roman 
Empire we demand our rights.” 

But these ideas were more and more 
repressed. As an idea, the Roman Em- 
pire itself ceased to exist from the time 
of the Reformation onward. It was hard- 
ly possible to appeal any more to the 
Roman Empire and its constitution. But 
the subjective ground was stronger. 
From about the 15th century onward 
the Jews of Europe became more and 
more the homines mystict, men of mys- 
ticism. The mystic was created not only 
by minds but by spirits. The mystic 
seemed to provide the answer to every- 
thing. 

In Germany, a mystic had already 
arisen on the Rhine and the Danube: 
the “Sepher Chassidim” (Book of the 
Pious) testifies to that. Moreover, sys- 
tems of mysticism were developed in the 
Spanish world, and these had an ever 


widening influence. The mystic touch is 


found in all the prayers of those days: 
the ancient prayers were enlarged in a 
mystical sense, or rewritten. The Jews 
became mystics. And these mystics 
stepped into a world in which they had 
to win their place anew, into a world 
that had become rational. The homo 
mysticus, the Jew, now had to become 
the homo rationallis. 

That was the difficult task of the day, 
a task more difficult than any other com- 
munity or individual was set. For in this 
mysticism the Jews found their conso- 
lation wherever they were. A_ higher 
world began at the gates of the ghetto: 
the Jewish alleys extended into highe: 
spheres. There, in those higher spheres, 
they lived; this mystical spirit pene- 
trated through all the doors of the 
houses, through all the windows of the 
houses. These men were mystics, and 
now they had to find their way in a 
world grown rational; they, the mystics, 
had to find the answer to the question 
that this world, this changed world, was 
rationally asking them. That was the 
great task which confronted the Jews, 
above all those in Germany, and Moses 
Mendelssohn among them. 

In Germany above all! For at the end 
of the 15th century, the Sephardim, the 
Jews of Spain and Portugal—driven out 
of Spain in 1492 and out of Portugal 
in 1497—betook themselves to the world 
of Islam. There, too, they had devel- 
oped a splendid cultural life. But it was 
a life outside Europe, outside all that 
which down to the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies was connoted by the word “Chris- 
tendom”, and outside all that the new 
concept, by then commonly known as 
“Europe”, also connoted. 


The entire burden, the entire task was 


laid on the German Jews. There alone 
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did a compact group exist. And it was 
a group of distinctive character. In the 
Middle two great 
branches of Jewish life: the Sephardim, 


Ages there were 
as they came to be known, the Jews of 
the Pyrennean peninsula; and the Ash- 
kenazim, the “Germans”, as they came 
to be known, the Jews in the German 
countries and their colonies which in- 
creased from generation to generation 
east of the Vistula. Both were talented 
in their own fashion. The Sephardim 
had the 


spirit. Among the Sephardim, we find 


architectonic, the systematic 
the great systems of jurisprudence, of re- 
ligious law, of philosophy, of mysticism; 
systems marvelously structured. The 
Ashkenazim, the Jews of Germany, were 
the empirics. Among them the religious 
experience, the religious discovery, the 
proper ordering of daily life, was the 
book 


which the Jews of Germany created in 


deciding factor. Compare the 
the 13th century, the “Sepher Chasst- 
dim’, with the philosophy of mysticism 
in the Spanish world, and you see the 
difference. In the Spanish wot ld, a cos- 
mic system is built up in a mystical 
sense. Sphere above sphere, all inter- 
linked, a logical mystical construction; 
not so in the “Sepher Chassidim”’, which, 
later in the 18th century, had its conti- 
nuation in the Chassidism of the Eastern 
Ashkenazi area. The mysticism of the 
German Jews is based on mystical ex- 
perience. It is interesting to observe that 
the founder of this Chassidism, known 
as Baal-Shem, was born in the same year 
and died in the same year as Count Zin- 
zendorf, (1700-1760), the creator of Pie- 
tism. Not the mystic system, but the 
mystic personality is the deciding factor. 
And so it was in Chassidism, which took 


its name from the “Sepher Chassidim”’. 


Not systems but personalities, mystic 
personalities, who had mystical experi- 
ence and radiated it, gave this move- 
ment its significance, 

But, as always, mysticism had taken 
possession of the Jews everywhere. A 
jew from Germany, Isaac Luria, or, as 
he was also called, Ashkenazi, 
isaac the German, planted this mysti- 
cism of the personality in Safad in the 
Holy Land, in receptive soil. And from 


Isaac 


there it radiated anew to wherever Jews 
lived. 

And these mystics now had to become 
members of the rational world. That 
was the task they were set. The one 
who was the first and, in his day, prac- 
tically the only Jew to realize this, was 
Moses Mendelssohn. 

He was a simple man. He was born 
in Dessau in 1720. And when his teach- 
er, who had been rabbi in Dessau, an- 
swered a call to Berlin, Moses Dessau 
as he was also named, or Moses, son 
of Mendel, Mendelssohn, also went to 
Berlin. He was a merchant's bookkeep- 
er, and he earned his livelihood as a 
merchant. But he had experience of the 
new world, the world of the Enlighten- 
ment, the world which wished to be 
grown up, the world of reason. And he 
wished to.enter that world. 

So he learned the new German. The 
Jews in Germany and also their col- 
onies in the east spoke a medieval Ger- 
man larded with Hebrew words for their 
everyday language, the so-called Jewish- 
German, or Yiddish, as it came to be 
called in later times. It is medieval Ger- 
man. And a work which was published 
over a decade ago, dealing with the 
dialect of the peasants in Handschuh- 
sheim, a little place in Baden, not far 
from Heidelberg, reveals the remarkable 
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fact that these peasants, who have pre- 
served the middle (high) German speech 
to this day, spoke the same language as 
the Jews of those days, without the He- 
brew elements. But anyone who wished 
to enter the world which had now come 
into being, the world of reason, of the 
new culture, had to acquire the speech 
of this new world. And, since the En- 
lightenment of the 18th century flour- 
ished above all in Germany, it was the 
German speech that had to be learnt. 
Mendelssohn learned it. 

He never told of the nocturnal hours 
which he devoted to the work; others 
told of that. But he succeeded in learn- 
ing to speak German and to write a 
fine German style in a few years, so 
that the best and finest man of that 
century, Lessing, took notice of him. 
And, without Mendelssohn knowing it, 
he published what Mendelssohn had 
written for himself and his friends, and 
thus the name of Mendelssohn became 
known in the new world of culture. And 
now—perhaps Lessing had a hand in this 
too-sit became Mendelssohn’s endeavour 
v6 enter this world personally, in order 
to introduce his people, the Jews of Ger- 
many to whom he belonged, into this 
world. 

To learn German and to teach Ger- 
man—that, therefore, was the first task 
he set. He himself had now entered this 
world, had entered the republic of the 
cultured, res publica eruditorum as they 
said in those days, where no special de- 
mand is made as a condition of entry, 
whose citizenship each acquired by his 
own performance. And in the great self- 
lessness which particularly distinguishes 
Moses Mendelssohn it became his desire 
to lead the people of the Jewish com- 


munities the same way that he had trav- 


elled. To this end he translated a large 
part of the Bible into German. And as 
the Jews were more familiar with the 
Hebrew alphabet than the German, 
whether the Gothic or the Latin script, 
he had the German translation printed 
in Hebrew script. So this translation 
swiftly found acceptance in many com- 
munities, no doubt against much oppo- 
sition here and there—an opposition in- 
spired by mystical conceptions and the 
wish to remain isolated—and yet, in the 
end, irresistible. Already in the next 
generation after Mendelssohn practical- 
ly all the Jews in Germany spoke Ger- 
man as much as any other of the in- 
habitants and wrote German as well as 
the best of them. 

Thus, their entry into the world of 
culture was assured. A transformation 
had been accomplished; a transforma- 
tion in the outside world and a trans- 
formation within the Jewish communi 
ties of Germany. But this transforma- 
tion required something special: it re- 
quired that a different answer should 
be given to this altered world, that the 
relations between the Jews now in the 
world and them 
them should be resolved and maintained 
differently. 

Long years before, in the Middle 
Ages, Christians and Jews had known 
fundamentally very little about one an- 
other. Disputations did take place, es- 
pecially in Spain and Italy, but in Ger- 
many also, between Christian theolo- 
gians and Jews. But in these discussions 
the answer that had to be given was 


the world around 


predetermined; in no sense did a free 
give-and-take occur. Jews also wrote 
books occasionally, quite seldom in fact, 
concerning Christendom, e.g., Lipmann 


of Miilhausen and others; but these 
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books adopted a standpoint only to- 
wards the interpretations and meanings 
which the Church attached to Biblical 
passages, not to Christendom as a faith, 
not to the Christian articles of belief, 
but only to the passages which were 
made to serve the theology of this faith. 
But now that the world was changed, 
Judaism had not only to render testi- 
mony to itself by its very existence, as 
had been the case heretofore, but reli- 
giously, mentally and, if one may use 
the word here, theologically also. And 
this attitude to itself implied an atti- 
tude to others. 

Mendelssohn was a man of timorous, 
bashful nature. That did not trouble 
him. He once said of himself that he 
was not born to be a hero. One could 
almost say he had occasionally to be 
taken by the hand and led by destiny. 
Thus, a kindly fate led him to Lessing, 
and thus a kindly fate now led him to 
a man of estimable qualities, who, how- 
ever, was certainly no Lessing: to Lava- 


ter. Mendelssohn had much 


written 
fundamental 


questions of philosophy, and aesthetic 


about immortality, the 
questions in the spirit of culture. Now 
Johann Caspar Lavater wrote him a 
letter from Zurich: “You preach the 
truth; so now make up your mind about 
the truth. You are a Jew; now refute 
Christianity or, if you cannot do that, 
go over to Christianity.” Even then, in 
the Prussia of Frederick the Great, a 
philosopher in camera pietatis and in 
the chambers of the government did 
not find it easy to speak his mind freely 
about Christianity. 

But Mendelssohn, who had not been 
born to be a hero, always acted heroical- 
ly when the time, the hour, demanded 
it, when soul and hour came together. 


So he wrote Jerusalem in 1783, the book 
which was his finest work and which 
down to the present day has remained 
full of significance. In it, he wrote of 
his religion, gave expression to its in- 
dividuality, and in doing so adopted a 
position against Christianity, set prin- 
ciples of faith against principles of faith. 

The main theme of Mendelssohn's 
book is that there are in history indivi- 
dualities of a noble kind, in other words, 
individualities which serve not egotism 
or a lust for power, or some other de- 
sire, but of an inward kind, which de- 
mand selflessness, sacrifice, devotion; 
and that these individualities carry their 
own inherent self-validation. They are 
derived from God, from God's grace. In 
the spirit of the Enlightenment, which 
rejected the element of mystery, John 
Toland wrote a remarkable book, en- 
titled Christianity Not 
Basing himself on the universal religion 
of reason, a heritage of Stoic philoso- 
phy, he called for all men to join to- 
gether. Similarly, Mendelssohn wrote 
that in the fundamentals of its faith, 
the Jewish religion is essentially a re- 
ligion of reason, amenable to and jus- 
tifiable by reason, and yet truly to be 
considered as religion. But within this 
religion, there is the task that a people, 
a small people, to put it as Mendelssohn 
put it, was faced with at Sinai: a task 
was committed to that people, to be 
true to itself, so that through revela- 
tion they came to personify Truth, down 
to the end of historical time. Nothing 
rational can explain that. The fact, how- 
ever, remains, the fact of this people as 
a bearer of revelation. And, therefore, 


Mysterious. 


so Mendelssohn now said—and thus pro- 
vided the answer that was to be given— 
the Jew must be a man of reason, yet 
entirely a Jew, completely retaining his 
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individuality, and yet living in his tra- 
dition, without which there is no his- 
tory. 

Every individuality implies a style of 
life. Men without style are men with- 
out individuality. And for a_ people 
every style of life undoubtedly involves 
a constitution for the folk, an ordering 
of their way of life. And, said Men- 
delssohn, this is the law for Jewry, this 
is the constitution: to be entirely a 
man of reason, but even so to live jn 
his individuality so that his individual- 
ity may be preserved and guarded, to 
observe the old Law, each in his time, 
which was never fixed and unalterable. 
So Mendelssohn himself lived, this phi- 
losopher of the Enlightenment yet en- 
tirely a Jew in his observance of the 
old Law. Thus, he hoped, would his 
people be and remain. That is the prin- 
ciple governing the place and the task 
which was entrusted to them in history. 

Mendelssohn achieved an understand- 
ing of his self. And he wished to lead 
the Jews of his day to a similar under- 
standing of themselves. That is the task 
he accomplished. Without him the Jew- 
ry of our days, and the days to come, 
unthinkable. Moses 
Mendelssohn a new time originated. 


would be From 


MOSES HESS (1812-1875) 


The time of the Enlightenment came 
to an end in the French Revolution. 
Without the ideas of the Enlightenment 
the French Revolution never 
have happened, and without the French 
Revolution the ideas of the Enlight- 
enment could not have become a fer- 
ment, a leaven in the history of the 
world. The French Revolution took re- 
fuge in these ideas in many respects, 
above all in regard to two movements: 
the social movement and nationalism; 


would 


strange as it may sound at first, the 
national state is also a child of the 
French Revolution. 

In the period following the Revolu- 
tion these two movements held Europe 
tense and breathless. During the wars 
of the Napoleonic era the national state 
went ahead with all the rights which 
are inherent in it, but also with all the 
dangers which it concealed within it- 
self. And in the national state a mythos 
arose, a mythos of dual aspect: the 
mythos of the people and the mythos 
of the state. The mythos is distinguished 
from the idea in that a mythos only 
imparts something to man, whereas an 
idea draws something out of him. There- 
fore a mythos can easily lead man to 
over-estimation of himself, and even to 
self-glorification. The idea issues com- 
mands. 

The consequence of the national state 
mythos was that the so-called reaction 
broke over Europe. Following Mendels- 
sohn’s call, the Jews had enthusiastical- 
ly entered the new world which had 
been transformed. They hoped a new 
time had begun, that a new epoch of 
history was having its beginnings. 

But profound disillusionment _fol- 
lowed. Only a few years after the Nap- 
oleonic wars an anti-Jewish movement 
threatened the Jewish communities in 
Germany, and above all in southern 
Germany; and we realize from what was 
written at the time how profound was 
the disillusionment which they suffered. 

So the question has to be asked: Was 
there any point in entering the new 
world? Was there any sense in intro- 
ducing oneself into it sincerely, honest- 
ly, if this was to be the answer, if re- 
action followed the Enlightenment? 
That was the question which occupied 
many men at the time. Works which 
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were written by Jews of the time, or 
were created later by men who had 
lived their youth in this time of disil- 
lusionment, bear witness to this. A cer- 
tain pessimistic note sounds in them 
whenever the discussion turns on Eu- 
rope. The Republic of the Cultured had 
failed them: it had accepted the Jews, 
but deserted them in their hour of need. 

And so, among those who did not 
wish to turn back, but rather wished 
to develop Mendelssohn's heritage fur- 
ther, the question arose whether per- 
haps the true answer was to be found 
in the other, the social movement. The 
first man to raise this question and to 
seek the answer to it was Moses Hess. 
He was born in Bonn in 1812, died in 
Paris in 1875, and was buried in the 
Jewish cemetery at Deutz. 

He joined the working class move- 
ment early; he joined it as a Jew, fol- 
lowing a Jewish voice within him. For 
-and this must not be forgotten—]uda- 
ism as the religion of Israel first came 
into the world as a religious revolution, 
but no less as a social revolution. It 
came into the world as a proclamation 
to all the poor and the humble, the op- 
pressed, the needy. 

If one reads the Books of the Penta- 


teuch which deal with moral questions 
—the second Book of Moses, the 2Ist 
and 22nd chapter; the third Book of 
Moses, the 25th chapter, and all the 


Books of Deuteronomy—one finds that 
they consist of a great social proclama- 
tion. It is as if over all of them there 
had been set a passage from the 25th 
chapter of the Book of Leviticus as a 
superscription: “Ye shall . . . proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

So it remained in Jewry. The social 
element breaks through everywhere in 


the Talmud, and that is equally true 
of the philosophic and religious litera- 
ture of the Jews in the Midlde Ages. 
The old heritage remained. And when 
the great change of direction was ef- 
fected in the Jewish communities of Eu- 
rope during the 18th century when the 
Jews, who hitherto had dwelt in Eu- 
rope but were not of it, took steps to 
promote the idea of their participation 
in the life of Europe, the social hope 
always accompanied the effort. 

So now everywhere in the Jewish 
communities the social idea was also 
alive. They began to read the Biblical 
texts with other eyes. Something else 
spoke from those texts. Now they un- 
derstood that a totally different attitude 
to social problems was laid down in the 
Bible. The laws of the world about 
them, of the Oriental, the Greek, the 
Roman world, had been written from 
the standpoint of the possessors: the pos- 
sessors were to be guaranteed their state 
of possesion. The old Biblical law, as 
the prophets proclaimed it, was written 
from the standpoint of the powerless, 
the weak, the needy. The final word is 
always: ““Thy poor . thy needy... 
the orphan .. . so that 
they can live and the stranger who is 


the widow . 
in the land can live.”’ That was why 
these laws were given. A quite different 
viewpoint is adopted: the laws are for- 
mulated from the viewpoint of the weak, 
the needy, the humble, and it is this 
viewpoint that is constantly announced 
and proclaimed anew. 

Perhaps something which is not ob- 
vious at first sight is particularly sig- 
nificant. We know that the Ten Com- 
mandments are handed down in two 


the fifth 


Books of Moses, the difference consist- 


versions in the second and 


ing of single words. In the Second Book 
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of Moses the law relating to the Sab- 
bath reads: ‘““Thou shalt rest, thou, and 
thy son, and thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, thy maidservant and thy cat- 
tle..." In the Fifth Book of Moses a 
sentence is added: “...that thy man- 
servant and thy maidservant may rest 
as well as thou.” 

There you have this social idea. The 
law relating to the Sabbath is laid down 
from the standpoint of the manservant. 
And that now became a living doctrine. 
The world of the cultured had not stood 
firm; the world of the Enlightenment 
seemed to be shattered. Perhaps the 
world of those on whose behalf the Bible 
had laid down the law—the humble, the 
insignificant, the oppressed, the toiler— 
perhaps they would build the new so- 
ciety? 

And now the Jews were to enter that 
new society. The classic example of this 
entry is Karl Marx, of Trier. In order 
to enter that world he cast off his Juda- 
ism. One can go so far as to say that 
for him it no longer existed. In a youth- 
ful writing he abandoned his Jewish 
people because it had become a people 
of traders, and all the embitterment of 
the young and even the old Karl Marx 
sprang from his hatred of trade and of 
the trader’s world. But he was so ob- 
sessed by the new idea of uniting the 
working class for a new, true society, 
a true society which would stand by its 
principles, that he recognised only that 
idea. 

Like Marx, Moses Hess early found 
his way to Paris, and there he was a 
member of Karl Marx’s circle. And in 
that circle he always expressed the Juda- 
ism that was in him, and many sarcas- 
tically called him the Communist rabbi. 
But he expressed it because it had be- 
come a problem within him. If a man 


gives expression to something only for 
the sake of talking, so to speak, it is 
empty and nothing, it vanishes; if it is 
expressed because of a problem, then it 
is something that lives within a man 
and so it remains. He was occupied with 
the thought: what is the task of the 
Jews in this new world, the new world 
of which the Marx-Engels Communist 
Manifesto spoke? What is the position 
and the task of the Jews in this new 
world? For him, too, the Jewish indiv- 
iduality had become a living experience. 

He wrote a book, Rome and Jerusa- 
lem (1862); one might well give it the 
subtitle: “Might and Strength’. In this 
book, he set over against that which 
was Rome (and he had a feeling for the 
greatness of Rome) that which was his 
people’s who had been conquered by 
Rome: the might whose embodiment 
was Rome, against the inner strength, 
the unconquerable, which was in his 
people. And the knowledge which came 
to him was that it was his people's task 
to enter this new world of social strug- 
gle which was now arising, to implant 
the Jewish heritage, the Jewish realm 
of ideas, the Jewish faith in the future 
in that new world. And so he broke out- 
wardly with Karl Marx and his friends, 
though Karl Marx and Moses Hess con- 
tinued to have an intrinsic respect for 
each other to the end. 

He had now to experience a task of 
his own. One book had a decisive in- 
fluence in enabling him to recognise 
this task. This was Heinrich Graetz’s 
“History of the Jews’. Although Jost 
had undertaken a similar attempt be- 
fore him, Graetz was practically the first 
to undertake to write the history of the 
Jews as a unity, as a continual experi- 
ence of the one thing, as the shaping 


of an initially original form, a shaping 
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that was stronger than any encroach- 
ment of fate. And the book remains a 
classic today. In it Moses Hess saw his 
people from the beginning down to his 
own time. And since he lived in France, 
he began to translate it into French. 
But that was only an outward indica- 
tion of something which had come to 
him previously: the new task of the Jew- 
ish people in the new world. 

One thought quickened within him: 
must not this people have their place 
among the peoples, must it not have a 
land among the lands of the peoples, 
where their existence could be an ex- 
ample to others? Thus, he was the first 
Zionist, because he was the first to give 
expression to this idea and also to begin 
to give it shape, while later Theodor 
Herzl gave it final expression. 

What did that mean to him? All 
through the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple Zion is in the centre of their con- 
ceptions and hopes. It is quite a distinc- 
tive phenomenon and resembles the no- 
tion of a Utopia. But while elsewhere 
the word Utopia meant, literally, a 
dream of something that never had its 
appointed place, this was, if one may 
use the word, no Utopia at all, a Utopia 
that had its definite place, which was 
localised in some area or other of the 
earth. The Jewish people had never re- 
nounced that land. And always there 
was the hope that in that land a new 
world would arise which would set a 
pattern for the world around. 

It is odd to observe how another man 
who was also living in Paris at that 
time, Heinrich Heine, was also pos- 
sessed by this idea; and in many respects 
one can truly understand Moses Hess 
only if one sets him against the back- 
ground of the life of Heine and others 


like him. For the disillusionment which 


came after the wars of liberty had led 
many Jews to abandon their faith. They 
went over to a faith in which they did 
not believe; but they thought—they were 
captured by the mythos of the state— 
that in order to serve the will of the 
state they had to do so. Heinrich Heine 
later formulated this as follows: this 
transition became the “entry ticket to 
European culture”, to the culture which 
had become a culture of the national 
state. 

We have a document from the oppo- 
site side which bears impressive witness. 
In the year 1847 there was a meeting of 
the United Landtag, in which men from 
Westphalia, and above all the Freiherr 
Georg von Vincke, played a role, and 
there discussed all the questions of the 
day. It is still rewarding even today to 
read the speeches made on that occasion. 
They are on a high intellectual level 
and it is a pleasure to read them even 
if one does not agree with them. And 
there, in the Herrenkammer, as it was 
called, a speech was made by Prince 
Radziwill, a kinsman of the Hohenzol- 
lern family, in which there is a striking 
passage. Speaking of the Jews, he said: 
“We wish to accept you, we open our 
arms wide to accept you. But one thing 
you must know: our state is a Christian 
state, and citizens of a Christian state 
can only be Christians.” That was an 
honest statement on the part of this 
aristocrat, and one is, indeed, quite 
moved in reading what he said. And one 
can understand what a strong impres- 
sion it made on the Jews. They wished 
to forget their Judaism not in order to 
live as believers of another faith, but 
to be citizens of this state, the Christian 
state. 


Heine also perceived that, and so, 
more or less, did Marx. He wished to 
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enter the new state, the new society, as 
he conceived it, the society of workers, 
and thus to sink his Judaism even deep- 
er into oblivion. Heine had the distinc- 
tive fate of being disillusioned with his 
own life. He wished to enter the new 
Europe, and nowhere did he see this 
new Europe, so he returned to his Jud- 
aism. 

It is a strange sentence that a Jewish 
poet of the Middle Ages, Solomon ibn 
Gabirol, once uttered. In his Keter Mal- 
chut, he makes a man say: “I flee from 
Thee, O God, to return to Thee.” To 
flee before God, since the doubt of the 
day or the disillusionment of the years 
drives him away, but only to return to 
God in the end: such was the life of 
Heine. And such, in a sense, was the life 
of Moses Hess. He had never forgotten his 
Judaism, and then silently abandoned it. 
But other, new ideas possessed him, and 
for the sake of these new ideas he wished 
to remain a Jew. He recognised that for 
the sake of his Jewish people these new 
ideas had to be realized. A place, a prov- 
ince, a country on earth, the ancient 
promised land, must belong to them, so 
that the prophetic ideal might be real- 
ized in practice. 

That became for him the imperative. 
And because of this imperative he has 
his place in Jewish history. In his time 
he was little understood. But he under- 
stood himself, and only if in an hon- 
est struggle one truly understand one- 
self despite oneself, do the coming days 
belong to a man. Only if a Jew under- 
stands wholly just why he is a Jew does 
he live no longer for himself but for 
his children and his children’s children. 

That was the new form in which 
Moses Hess represented Jewry to him- 
self. Down to his death in 1875, he ex- 


perienced much that shook him to his 


very depths. He also experienced much 
in his Jewish people which in many 
ways contradicted his own being. But 
he retained his faith in his people, his 
faith in his religion, and thus, in the 
last resort, faith in himself. And he gave 
one thing to his people and his religion: 
he recognized clearly that a Jew, if he 
truly wishes to be a Jew, dare not move 
behind his time, but must attempt to 
be one step and, even two, in advance of 
his time. 

Mendelssohn believed, and in all the 
purity and inner freedom of his being 
sincerely believed, that he must belong 
to his time; and in order that his peo- 
ple might belong to his time, that had 
already come, he taught his belief to 
his people, knowing that they would 
never abandon it. Moses Hess said: “We 
should belong not to the time which is, 
but to the time which is coming, which 
has to come: then are we that which 
we desire to be.” He taught Zionism— 
although he never used this word—not 
to give expression to a desire of the 
present, not in order to secure a place, 
an asylum, so to speak, where the per- 
secuted, the oppressed, the injured could 
find a place of freedom and space. No, 
he demanded it for the sake of the fu- 
ture. He had in a sense—this is his dis- 
tinctive feature—planted the present in 
the future. The future was to be the 
soil of the present. 

Hence, it is not too much to say, as 
has been said: he belonged to that line 
at the beginning of which stand the 
great prophets. For that is the distinc- 
tive quality of the great prophets, above 
all the so-called Deutero-Isaiah, the 
prophet of consolation in the Babylon- 
ian exile. They mastered the present— 


they were not content with it, but they 


mastered it because they planted the 
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present in the future. The future will 
bear witness to that which the present is. 

That was Moses Hess’ conception. 
Something of the Messianic came to life 
in him again. It was the defect of the 
times in which he lived, and of the Jews 
of his time also, that the Messianic in 
them had grown feeble. 

One can understand that. That which 
the present brought was exciting and 
devastating. The Enlightenment had 
come and had welcomed the Jews. It 
raised the problem of the Jews also, and 
it is interesting to note that a Christian 
recognized that problem more clearly 
than many a Jew. In the time of Men- 
delssohn, Christian Garve, one of the 
great popular philosophers—no great 
philosopher, but one of the great and 
true within the 


popular philosophy 


movement—wrote a book on the peasant 
question. In this book he said that the 
persecution of the Jews and their depri- 
vation of Emancipation was not to be 
treated in isolation, but only together 
with that of the peasants: the depriva- 
tion of Emancipation is a similar occur- 
rence in the case of the Jews and the 
peasants. And Emancipation must sig- 
nify the Emancipation of the Jews and 
the peasants. 

Quite a prophetic word for that time! 
It conveys something of what now found 
its strongest expression, so to speak, in 
Moses Hess. In his time and in the pre- 
ceding years the Messianic conception 
had grown feeble among the Jews. For 
what the day brought—the French Rev- 
olution and then the great Napoleonic 
era, great at least of its kind—took such 
strong hold of men that they thought 
only of the present, they allowed them- 
selves to be enslaved by the present. 
And the idea of the future, the great 
task of planting the present in the fu- 


ture, moved farther and farther away 
from them. Moses Hess realized what 
was needed. He restored the Messianic 
idea in Jewry with pristine strength. 
Perhaps this is the reason why he was 
not understood in his own day. But the 
future turned his way. 

He was a strange man. But like few 
others, he taught the Jews of Europe to 
look into themselves, and less around 
themselves in order to discern possible 
hopes. He called upon them to recog- 
nize in themselves not so much hopes 
but rather the hope, the one great hope, 
the moral social hope, the hope of the 
unity of man, and therefore of all men, 
because of the dignity God has granted 
them. Moses Hess’ time is come and in 
many respects is not yet come. For much 
depends on what the years which are to 
come can engender in the Jewish peo- 
ple. But this man, Moses Hess, must 
not be forgotten. His influence has been 
hidden, but powerful and great. 

Thus, the Jewry of Germany, in that 
period from the middle of the 18th to 
the middle of the 19th century, was per- 
meated by the teaching of Mendelssohn, 
and they gradually accepted also the 
teaching which Moses Hess gave them. 
Without these two men the Jewry of 
that time and the Jewry of our own 
day are inconceivable. The great prob- 
lem of living in the world, of remain- 
ing open to all that the world brings 
of greatness, and yet clinging fast to 
their own individuality, and therefore 
of holding fast to that which God has 
given, and to prize it higher than any- 
thing which man can give or take—that 
is what these two men taught. If they 
had never been, the century that fol 
lowed them could not have survived 


what it had to endure: the pressure of 
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misery, the pain of suffering and the 
seductions of seeming fulfilment, the 
dreams that appeared to become reality. 

Without both these men that time 
could not have endured. Through them, 
in a time which changed, moved for- 
ward and yet went backward, Jews 
learned to look into themselves in or- 
der to understand themselves, to look 


into themselves in order then to under- 
stand others, so that men on either side 


could look one another in the eyes open- 
ly and freely, could openly and freely 
respect one another’s individuality, hav- 
ing learned respect for their own indivi- 
duality. The Jews were to learn that 
respect without which there can be no 
humanity. 
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he creation of the State of Israel in 

1948 brought in its train a number 
of problems which Jews have not been 
facing for almost two millenia. Soon 
after the < “blishment of the State it 
became oby.vus that large numbers of 
Jews—with all their devotion to the 
cause of Zion, and with all their readi- 
ness to help Israel—had no intention of 
availing themselves of the provisions of 
the Israeli “Law of the Return,” and 
of being “gathered in.” Henceforth, 
therefore, one would have to reckon 
with two major Jewish entities: the State 
of Israel and the Diaspora. 

What will be the relations between 
them? There are those who argue that 
the Diaspora will exist as long as the 
State of Israel needs it for financial sup- 
port. Then it will disappear. The dis- 
appearance is inevitable, according to 
the more pessimistic view, because what 
has happened in Germany can, and is 
ee SSS SS 


To the on-going discussion of the relation- 
ship, possible and desirable, between Israel and 
the Diaspora, Jakob Petuchowski, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Rabbinics at Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion, adds historical per- 
spective in the form of this present essay. It is 
based on a lecture delivered by him at the 
“Annual Homecoming” on the Cincinnati cam- 
pus of that institution in March, 1959. The au- 
thor dedicates this essay to the memory of his 
“Rabbi and Teacher,” the late Prof. Samuel S. 
Cohon. 


likely to, happen also in the United 
States. According to a somewhat less 
pessimistic view, the disappearance of 
Diaspora Jewry will be due to large- 
scale assimilation. In other words, the 
raison d’étre of the Diaspora, now that 
the State of Israel has been established, 
is its usefulness to the Jewish State. The 
moment that usefulness comes to an 
end, the Diaspora is doomed. 

Few Diaspora Jews assent to this de- 
scription of their existence. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises: How are the two 
entities of modern Jewish life to look 
upon each other? Three possible solu- 
tions present themselves, and are, at 
this moment, being championed by va- 
rious factions in Jewry. 

First of all, it is possible to regard 
the State of Israel as the center of Jew- 
ish life, with the Jews of the Diaspora 
being cast in the réle of mere recipients. 
Diaspora Jews would henceforth be 
nourished and sustained by a Judaism 
“made in Israel” and exported for Dias- 
pora consumption. This view can be 
held by the religionist as well as by the 
secularist. The former would be pre- 
pared to submit to a Sanhedrin con- 
vened in Israel, or at least to a “cen- 
tral religious authority” located there. 
The latter, feeling that Israeli dances 
have already helped to revive Jewish 
life in America, would wish to be de- 
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pendent upon further cultural importa- 
tions. 

The second view which is possible is 
that which conceives of Israel-Diaspora 
relations in terms of a mutual give-and- 
take. Judaism in Israel will flourish be- 
cause of Diaspora contributions, and 
Diaspora Judaism will maintain itself 
because of its contact with the State of 
Israel. 

The third view would have us take 
note of the existence of the State of Is- 
rael, as that of a country largely in- 
habited by Jews, and then proceed with 
the business in hand. It might recog- 
nize the State of Israel as Judaism's 
“show case” to the world at large. But 
it would also maintain that Judaism has 
become sufficiently independent of 
geography, so that the Jewish religious 
problems of New York and of London 
can be, and have to be, settled in New 
York and in London—and not in Tel- 
Aviv or Jerusalem. 

All three views, however, assume a 
continued Diaspora existence. Curious- 
ly enough, though, champions of all the 
three views often create the impression 
as if the problems with which they are 
dealing were altogether unprecedented 
problems which came into being with 
the establishment of the modern State 
of Israel. But it so happens that similar 
problems were faced before. The days 
of the Second Temple and the period 
of the Tannaim saw both a Jewish cen- 
ter in the Holy Land and a far-flung 
Diaspora. 

This is not to suggest that present- 
day conditions and the conditions of 
two thousand years ago are absolutely 
congruent. History does not work that 
way. The external political situation is 
different, and what is known as “Juda- 
ism” has itself undergone a _ consider- 


able development and _ transformation 
between the time of Hillel and of Philo 
and the present day. But it might well 
be instructive for us today to take into 
account the views of our predecessors 
of long ago, both about the viability of 
Judaism beyond the confines of Pales- 
tine, and about the nature and character 
of Diaspora existence itself. 

Anyone even vaguely familiar with 
the basic works of Derenbourg and Jus- 
ter! knows that the Diaspora was not the 
result of the year 70, and that, though 
the presence of many Jews outside of 
Palestine was due to their ancestors’ de- 
portation from that country—and that 
would apply particularly to the Baby- 
lonian Jewish community—many a Dias- 
pora community originated through vol- 
untary emigration, at a time when a 
Jewish State, of more or less independ- 
ence, still existed. Even those Jews who 
left Palestine as captives and as slaves 
very soon obtained their release, be- 
cause, as Reinach claims,” their unswerv- 
ing attachment to their customs made 
them inefficient servants, and because, 
on account of Jewish solidarity, they 
never had much trouble finding co-reli- 
gionists who were willing to pay their 
ransom. 

But, above all, the Diaspora was due 
to economic factors. The Jewish “colo- 
nies” are the exact counterparts of the 
“colonies” of Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Phoenicians, in Greece, in Rome, and 
in the important commercial centers of 
Italy.® 


1 Joseph Derenbourg, Essai sur histoire et 


la Géographie de la Palestine. Paris, 1867; and 


Jean Juster, Les Juifs dans Empire Romain. 
Paris, 1914, 2 vols 

2Theodere Reinach, art., “Diaspora,” in J. E., 
Vol. IV, pp. 559-574. 

$8 Reinach, op. cit., p. 561. 
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The extent of the Diaspora is impres- 
sive. Juster, whose investigation, how- 
ever, takes in the whole period of the 
Empire—thus extending the scope be- 
yond the period under discussion here 
-knows of some 120 Jewish communi- 
ties in Europe, of 90 in Asia Minor, of 
95 in Africa, and of 35 in the area of 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Arabia.‘ 
No wonder, then, that the Jewish Sybil 
can speak of the Jews as “filling every 
land and every sea,”® or that Strabo, 
writing in the first century B.C.E., can 
speak of the Jews as “already gotten into 
all cities; and it is hard to find a place 
in the habitable earth that has not ad- 
mitted this tribe of men, and is not 
prospered by them.’ 

Justin Martyr, in the second century 
C.E., accuses the Jews of sending “se- 
lected men from Jerusalem into all the 
earth” to agitate against the Christian 
sect;? and the Book of Acts, describing 
the experience of Pentecost, speaks of 
‘there dwelling in Jerusalem Jews, de- 
vout men from every nation under 
heaven,”S—which it then proceeds to 
identify as Parthians and Medes and Ela- 
mites and residents of Mesopotamia, Ju- 
daea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the 
parts of Lybia belonging to Cyrene, and 
visitors from Rome, both Jews and pro- 
selytes, Cretans and Arabians.® 

In terms of Roman Law, all these 
Jews had judicial autonomy, even where 
(and if) they lived as Greek and Roman 


a Juster, ‘Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 180-209. 
5 The Sibylline Books, Bk. UI, Line 271; in 
The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament (ed. Charles), Vol. Il, p. 385. 

6 Quoted by Josephus, Antt. Bk. XIV, ch. 
vii, 2. 

7 Dialogue with Trypho 17:1, and 108:2. 

8 Acts 2:5. 


9 Acts 2:9-11. 


citizens. Such, at any rate, was the situa- 
tion before the year 70, and there does 
not seem to have been any modification 
thereafter.!° Such rights were granted by 
Caesar to Hyrcanus II, who was also ac- 
corded the title of Ethnarch; and, while 
we do not know whether the rights were 
invariably maintained by all of Caesar's 
successors, we do know that, on several 
occasions, the successors of Hyrcanus in- 
tervened with the Roman authorities on 
behalf of Diaspora Jewry.™ Philo de- 
scribes the Jews in the Diaspora as ‘“‘col- 
onies” of the Jewish population in Ju- 
daea; and these colonial Jews, while 
“holding the Holy City where stands 
the sacred Temple of the Most High 
God to be their mother city (metropo- 
lis), still account each city in which 
they have been born and brought up 
as their native city (patris), just as Jeru- 
salem is the patris of the Jews born 
therein.'* The Jews of Palestine and of 
all these colonies constitute, according 
to Philo, one whole nation (hapan eth- 
nos), of which the Jews in each locality 
are a part. That whole nation of the 
Jews forms a polity which, in compari- 
son with the local polities of each in- 
dividual Jewish locality, is described as 
the more universal polity, which bears 
the general name of the nation, “Is- 
rael,” and which depends for its exist- 
ence upon the existence of the Temple." 

In Alexandria the Jews are said to 





10 Juster, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 110ff. 

11 Juster, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 391f; and cf. op. 
cit., Vol. I, p. 233£ about the universal appli- 
cation of the legislation granting privileges to 
the Jews. 

12 Harry A. Wolfson, Philo (rev. ed.). Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1948, Vol. II, 
p. 397, quoting Jn Flaccum, 7, 46; De Legatione 
ad Gaium 36, 278 & 281. 

13 Ibid., quoting De Legatione ad Gaium 29, 
184 & 194. 
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have had a polity which entitled them 
to the pursuit of “ancestral customs and 
the enjoyment of political rights.”” The 
term “ancestral customs” quite clearly 
describes the Jewish politeia in Alexan- 
dria as a religious organization. The 
second term, “the enjoyment of politi- 
cal rights,” 
ing to Wolfson, it is quite certain, on 
the evidence of the Claudine letters to 
the Alexandrines, that the Jews were 
not full citizens of Alexandria. The 
term seems to be used in the sense of 
the Jews being members of the Jewish 
politeia..* But, whether they were full 
citizens or not, we know from Strabo" 
that a large part of the city of Alexan- 
dria was alloted to the Jews, and the 
literary remnants of Hellenistic Judaism 
leave us in no doubt that the Jews of 
Alexandria and of other parts of the 
Hellenistic world were quite au courant 
with the culture and thought of that 
world. It should be noted, however, that, 
as Lieberman has demonstrated in de- 
tail, the Palestinian Jewish community 
did not escape these cultural influences 
either.’ 

We shall have occasion to see that 
Reinach has somewhat overstated his 
case when he attributed the facility with 
which Jews emigrated from Palestine to 
the fact that the Jewish creed “is linked 
to a book, not to a place.”"!? But this 
much is true: that the basis of Jewish 
life in all places of the Dispersion was 
the Bible. Yet the Bible, to remain alive, 
has to be interpreted; and interpreta- 


is not so clear, but, accord- 





14 Wolfson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 398. 
15 Quoted by Josephus, Antt. Bk. XIV, ch. 
vii, 2. 

16 Cf. Saul Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Pal- 
estine. N.Y., JTS, 1942; and idem, Hellenism in 
Jewish Palestine. N.Y., JTS, 1950. 

17 Reinach, op. cit., p. 561. 


tion inevitably takes into consideration 
local circumstances, and is influenced by 
local trends of thought. Hence the exist- 
ence of the Septuagint, and hence, too, 
the existence of a Hellenistic Jewish 
exegesis, parts of which would hardly 
have been recognized by contemporary 
Pharisaic Jews in Palestine. That is why 
scholars like Goodenough and Sandmel 
stress the fact that Hellenistic Judaism 
had its own doctrines and emphases, 
which distinguished it from Palestinian 
Judaism.'8 

Just how independent a Diaspora 
community could feel vis a vis the re- 
ligious authorities in Palestine is evi- 
denced by the Onias Temple in Leon- 
topolis, in the district of Heliopolis, of 
Egypt. According to Krauss,'® the estab- 
lishment of that sanctuary was not duc 
to the disorders in Palestine under An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, nor to the supplant- 
ing of the legitimate family of priests 
by the installation of Alkimos in Jeru- 
salem, nor again to the personal ambi- 
tion of Onias IV, but simply to “the 
vast extent of the Jewish Diaspora in 
Egypt itself.” 

Onias IV, a mere youth at the time 
of his father’s murder, had fled to the 
court of Alexandria, and had obtained 
permission from Ptolemy VI and Cleo- 
patra to build a sanctuary in Egypt “sim- 
ilar to the one in Jerusalem, where he 
would employ Levites and priests of his 
own race.” The Temple was closed by 
the Roman governor of Egypt about 
three years after the destruction of the 





18 Cf. Erwin R. Goodenough, By Light, 
Light. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935; 
and Samuel Sandmel, “Philo’s Place in Juda- 
ism,” in HUCA, Vol. XXV (1954) and Vol. 
XXVI (1955). 

19 Samuel Krauss, art. “Leontopolis,” in J. E., 
Vol. VIII, pp. 7-8. 
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Jerusalem Temple—after it had been in 
existence for 243 years! The Onias Tem- 
ple, though not an exact replica of the 
Jerusalem sanctuary, did center around 
sacrificial worship. Here, then, in the 
second century B.C.E., we find Jewish 
sacrificial service on Egyptian soil—in 
blatant violation of the Deuteronomic 
law! If ever there was a clear assertion 
of Diaspora independence, this was it. 
What is more, according to Josephus,?° 
Onias even had a Scripture verse to 
“justify” his 
Isaiah 19:19: 


innovation. He quoted 


“In that day there will be an altar 
to the Lord in the midst of the land 
of Egypt, and a pillar to the Lord at 
its border.” 


Verse 18 of the same chapter in Isaiah 
may have some connection with our top- 
ic as well. It reads: 


“In that day there will be five cities 
in the land of Egypt which speak the 
language of Canaan and swear allegi- 
ance to the Lord of Hosts. One of 
there will be called ir haheres.” 


Now, ir haheres means “City of De- 
struction,” and it is either a corruption 
of, or a malicious pun on, ir hacheres, 
“City of the Sun,”—which is Heliopolis. 
But, amazingly enough, the Septuagint 
reads polis asedek, which is clearly Cir 
hatzedek, “City of Righteousness,” and 
this might easily reflect the sentiments 
evoked by that locality in the hearts of 
the supporters of the Onias Temple. 
How influential that Temple must 
have been becomes evident once we note 
that even rabbinic literature had to 
reckon with it—and was unable to re- 
ject it completely. According to the To- 
sefta, if a man vows to bring a burnt- 





20 Josephus, Wars, Bk. VII, ch. x, 3. 


offering in Jerusalem, but brings it in 
the Onias Temple (beth chonyo), he has 
not fulfilled his obligation, and he in- 
curs the punishment of kareth (prema- 
ture death). The same applies to the 
Nazirite vow.?! The Mishnah, however, 
distinguishes between making the vow 
in relation to the Jerusalem Temple 
and making it in relation to the Onias 
Temple. In the latter case, its valid ful- 
fillment is possible there.2? Though 
Rabbi Simeon demurs, the halakhah is 
not according to him. 

Both the Mishnah and the Tosefta 
contain references to the priests of the 
Onias Temple,** and, although their le- 
gitimacy is rejected, as late as in Amoraic 
times we find R. Isaac reporting: “I 
have heard that legitimate sacrifices can 
be brought in the Onias Temple baze- 
man hazeh (i.e. after the destruction of 
the Jerusalem Temple),”*°—which view, 
according to the Gemara, would imply 
that the Onias Temple is not a place 
of idolatry, and that the choice of Jeru- 
salem as the single central sanctuary was 
not a permanent one. Naturally, the 
Talmud rejects this view. But that it 
should have been voiced in the first 
place is nothing less than remarkable, 
and testifies to the tremendous hold 
which the Onias Temple must have had 
on certain circles of Diaspora Jewry. 

Equally remarkable, under the cir- 
cumstances, is the fact that a Jew as 
“assimilated” as Philo makes no men- 
tion of the Onias Temple, and that, 
when he wanted to worship God by 





21 Tosefta Menachoth 13:12-13 (ed. Zucker- 
mandel, p. 533). 

22 Mishnah Menachoth 13:10. 

23 Cf. Bertinoro’s commentary ad loc. 

24 Mishnah Menachoth loc. cit.; Tosefta Me- 
nachoth 13:14 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 533). 

25 b. Megillah 10a. 
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means of sacrifices as prescribed by the 
Law, he made a pilgrimage to the Tem- 
ple in Jerusalem.*® Apparently, then, 
the Onias Temple was not even favored 
by all the Jews living in Egypt. After 
all, the Jerusalem Temple was still in 
existence, and many Jews of the Dias- 
pora, including those of Alexandria, 
“participated in the sacrificial rites, not 
only vicariously through their annual 
contribution of the Temple tax, which 
was used for the purchase of the pub- 
lic sacrifice, but also personally through 
their pilgrimages to Jerusalem during 
the holidays.’’27 

As Goodenough says, it is difficult for 
non-Jews “or for modern Jews to imag- 
ine how intense must have been the 
emotional association of the Jews of an- 
tiquity with the secret Ark of the Cove- 
nant. ... It was the abode, the pres- 
ence, of God in a sense completely 
unique.”*5 Perhaps that is the main rea- 
son why Philo, with all of his stress on 
the long Jewish residence in the Dias- 
pora, going back to “fathers, grandfa- 
thers, and ancestors even farther back,” 
can speak of Jerusalem, “where stands 
the sacred Temple of the Most High 
God,” as the metropolis, the “‘mother 
city,” of all Jews.*® 

This—and something else. Philo, as a 
student of Scripture, could not help 
looking upon the Dispersion of the Jews 
as a divine punishment. The Jewish pol- 
ity in Alexandria, despite its external 
semblance of a self-government, still rep- 
resented to him what Scripture calls 


26 Cf. Wolfson, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 395f. 

27 Wolfson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 241f. 

28 Goodenough, By Light, Light, p. 23. 

29 In Flaccum VII, 45-46; quoted by Salo W. 
Baron in A Social and Religious History of the 
Jews. Vol. I, Pt. I, Philadelphia, JPS, 1952, p. 
200. 








“captivity.”8° He, therefore, considered 
the Diaspora only as a temporary stage 
in Jewish history—a stage which was to 
be terminated with the coming of the 
Messianic Age when all the exiles would 
be reunited under one government of 
their own.*! 

We would indeed be wrong were we 
to associate the rise of the doctrine of 
the “Ingathering of the Exiles” with the 
destruction of the year 70. No doubt, it 





became highly intensified then, but it 
seems to have been a permanent part of 
Judaism ever since it was proclaimed 
by the Biblical Prophets. “The Lord 
doth build up Jerusalem, He gathereth 
together the dispersed of Israel,” sang 
the Psalmist (Psalm 147:2); and, as long 
as there were “dispersed of Israel,” liv- 
ing under circumstances however pros- 
perous, it must have been felt that the 
ideal future would see their “ingather- 


ing.” ‘Thus Sirach prays: 


“Give thanks unto the Redeemer of 
Israel; For His mercy endureth for- 
ever. 

Give thanks unto Him that gathereth 
the outcasts of Israel; etc. 

Give thanks unto Him that buildeth 

His city and His Sanctuary; etc.” 


Note that this was written when there 
was a Temple in Zion, and at a time 
when Jews voluntarily left Palestine to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere. Similarly, 





in the Psalms of Solomon, probably 
dating from the middle of the first cen- 
tury B.C.E., we read: 


“Turn, O God, Thy tender mercy 
upon us, and have pity upon us; 





80 Wolfson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 403. 
$1 Wolfson, op. sit., Vol. I, p. 401f. 
82 Sirach 51:2, v—vii, extant in the Hebrew 


version only. Cf. Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament, ed. Charles, Vol. I, p. 
514. 
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Gather together the dispersed of Is- 
rael, with mercy and goodness; 
For Thy faithfulness is with us.’ 
What might be questioned, though, 
is the urgency with which the granting 
of such prayers was desired. We have 
to remind ourselves, as Robert Gordis 
put it so well, that by the year 70 C.E., 
“there were more Jews living outside of 
Palestine than within its borders, with 
Alexandria probably possessing a larger 
Jewish 


population than 


Jerusalem. 
hese Jews, during the centuries pre- 
ceding the destruction of the Temple, 
and in the decades following, were phys- 
ically free to return to the land of Is- 
rael, but there was no call for a mass 
emigration from the Diaspora by Jew- 
. The bulk 


did not migrate 


ish leaders in Palestine. 
of Diaspora Jews 
to Palestine, undoubtedly being deterred 
by social, economic, or political consid- 
erations.’”54 
Under the circumstances, it might 
even be legitimate to assume that the 
prayers for the “‘Ingathering’’ acquired 
a spiritual, rather than a concrete mean- 
ing. This is perhaps best illustrated by 
the liturgy of the early Christian Church. 
Thus, while Matthew 24:31 (“And he 
shall send his angels with a great sound 
of trumpet, and they shall gather to- 
gether his elect from the four winds, 
from one end of Heaven to the other.”) 
may contain a genuine piece of Jewish 
apocalyptic, meant to be taken literal- 
ly,—this can hardly be the case in the 
Didache, 


where the Christian prays: 


.so let Thy Church be gathered 
from the ends of the earth into Thy 


83 The Psalms of Solomon 8:33-35, in Char- 
les, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 641. 

84 Robert Gordis, Judaism for the Modern 
Age. N.Y., Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1955, p. 
110f 


kingdom.”*5 And again: “Remember, 
Lord, Thy Church, to deliver her from 
all evil, and to perfect her in Thy love; 
and gather together from the four winds 
her that is sanctified into Thy kingdom 
which Thou didst prepare for her.’ 
The “Ingathering” here seems to be a 
call for a spiritual “show of strength,” 
—very much along the lines of what 
must have been in the minds of the 
Jewish Reformers in Germany, when, 
in their Einheitsgebetbuch, they emend- 
ed the text of the 10th benediction of 
the daily Amidah to 


. and 
raise the banner to gather all that fear 


read: 


Thee in (sic) all the four corners of the 
earth.” 

But even without an emendation of 
the liturgy, the American Orthodox Jew 
today manages to implore God for a 
speedy “Ingathering of the Exiles,”— 
when all he has to do is to pack his 
bag, buy a ticket, and move to Israel! 
Those who really understand their pray- 
ers, and still do not move to Israel, un- 
doubtedly invest their prayers with a 
messianic-spiritual significance—which is 
probably very much the same thing that 
was done with the “Ingathering” pray- 
ers of the second and first centuries 
B.C.E. 


And yet, the messianic prophecy 
about the Torah’s “going forth from 
Zion” was fulfilled, at least partially, in 
the religious supervision of the Diaspora 
which was exercised by the Jerusalem 
authorities. According to Juster, we do 
not know what mé¢ans of communica- 
tion were used between Palestine and 
the Diaspora before the year 70, al- 
though, after 70, we find the institution 





85 Didache 9:4, in An English Translation of 
the Teachings of the Twelve Apostles. London, 
S.P.C.K., 1922, p. II. 

86 Didache 10:5, op. cit., p. 12. 
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of the apostoli whose function it was to 
supervise the magistrates of the commu- 
nities, to interpret the Law in the Dias- 
pora, and, if necessary, to preach in the 
synagogues. In addition, of course, they 
also had the more mundane function 
of collecting money.** But, according to 
Vogelstein, the Jewish apostolate—the 
prototype of the later Christian institu- 
tion—goes back to a date even earlier 
than that of the Biblical Books of Chro- 
nicles!** 

Without going into the question of 
“origins,” we shall confine ourselves to 
some of the actual reports about Pales- 
tine-Diaspora relations as we encounter 
them in Tannaitic Literature. We hear, 
for example, that, when Alexander Jan- 
naeus was persecuting the Pharisees, R. 
Jehoshua ben Perachyah (accompanied, 
in disregard of chronolgy, by Jesus!) fled 
to Alexandria in Egypt. When peace 
was restored, Shimeon ben Shettach sent 
word from Jerusalem: “From me, Jeru- 
salem the Holy City, to you Alexandria 
of Egypt, my sister. My husband is dwel- 
ling in your midst, while I am sitting 
desolate.”*® (When we today use the 
term “sister-congregation,” we do not 
often realize that we are speaking in 
terms used by Shimeon ben Shettach to 
describe the relationship of Jerusalem 
and Alexandria.) 

Two centuries later we find “the men 
of Alexandria” addressing questions— 
both of a halakhic and an aggadic na- 





87 Juster, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 388f. 

388 Hermann Vogelstein the Jewish 
origin of the Christian apostolate in MGWJ 
1905. He develops his theme in HUCA II (1925), 
pp. 99-123, where he also attempts to prove 
that the institution of shelichim antedates the 
Biblical Books of Chronicles. 

39 b. Sanhedrin 107b, and parallel in b. So- 
tah 47a,—to be read in conjunction with the 
Chesronoth haShas ad loc. 


shows 


ture—to Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah.* 
This may not have involved any cor- 
respondence, for, in his various travels, 
Rabbi Joshua also made his appearance 
in Alexandria.*! 

It is even more instructive to see how 
the Palestinian authorities were con- 
cerned with the detailed goings-on in 
the far-away city of Rome. One Theu- 
das, or Theodosius, (our sources call 
him Thodos) in Rome, probably a sec- 
ond-century C.E. figure, introduced the 
custom in the Roman Jewish communi- 
ty of preparing the Passover lamb in 
the manner appropriate to the actual 
Paschal sacrifice as brought in the Jeru- 
salem Temple. Whereupon the Palesti- 
nian authorities let him know: “If you 
were not Theudas, we would have ex- 
communicated you; for you are causing 
Israel to eat sacrificial meat outside (sc. 


of the legitimate sanctuary).”*? The 





40 Cf. Mishnah Nega’im 14:13, and baraitha 
in b. Niddah 69b. 

41 Cf. Z. Frankel, Darkhé HaMishnah. Leip- 
zig, 1859, p. 84. 

42 This is reported in Tosefta Yom Tobh 
2:15 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 204); j. Pesachim 
VII, 1 (p. 34a); b. Pesachim 53a; b. Betzah 23a; 
and b. Berakhoth 19a. In all passages but the 
last named this occurrence is reported by the 
Tanna Rabbi Yosé, and the Palestinian con- 
demnation is introduced either by ameru lo or 
shalechu lo. Only in the b. Berakhoth passage 
is the story reported by the Amora Rabh Jo- 
seph, and it is here that we are told that Sim- 
eon ben Shettach sent the message to Theudas. 
Apparently ignoring the other passages, and 
taking the b. Berakhoth passage at face value, 
A. Berliner places Theudas at the time of Sim- 
eon ben Shettach. Cf. his Geschichte der Juden 
in Rom. Frankfurt, 1893, Vol. I, p. 30. W. Bach- 
er, however, taking all the other passages into 
consideration as well, concludes that the b. 
Berakhoth passage is an anachronism. Cf. his 
Agada der Tannaiten, Vol. I (1890), p. 5606. 
Schulim Ochser, in J. E., Vol. XII, p. 140, de- 
scribes Theudas as “flourishing in Rome during 
the Hadrianic persecutions.” 
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early Christian community in Rome also 
seems to have maintained close relations 
with their headquarters in Jerusalem; 
for, when Paul appears in Rome, they 
tell him: 
from Judaea about you, and none of 


“We have received no letters 


the brethren coming here has reported 
or spoken evil about you.’ 
Indicative of the type of community 
with which the Palestinian authorities 
kept in touch is the following report 
of the Tosefta:** “It once happened that 
Rabbi Meir went to Asia (probably a 
place in Asia Minor)*® to intercalate the 





43 Acts 28:21. 

44 Tosefta Megillah 2:5 (ed. Zuckermandel, 
p. 223). 

45 I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor weDorshaw (6th ed.), 
Vol. II, p. 132n, insists that neither the Asia 
in which R. Meir is said to have died, nor the 
Asia of our passage, is to be identified with 
Asia Minor. Similarly, Gedalyahu Allon, Tole- 
doth haYehudim be-Eretz Yisrael bithequfath 
haMishnah wehaTalmud, 3rd ed. (1958), Vol. 
I, p. 152f, rejects the identification of the Asia 
of our passage with Asia Minor. He takes Asia 
to be a name for Ezion-Geber, which, though 
not a part of Palestine in the tannaitic period, 
was regarded as being “a little like Palestine,” 
and, having been promised to Abraham, as ul- 
timately to become part of Palestine again. But 
the instructions Rabbi Meir gave prior to his 
death in Asia, cf. j. Kil-ayim IX, 4, p. 32c (viz. 
that he wants his corpse transferred to Pales- 
tine, and that, in the meantime, his coffin is 
to be placed by the sea-shore so that he comes 
to rest by the water which also washes the shore 
of Palestine), make it very doubtful to us that 
the Asia where he died could possibly have 
been Ezion-Geber. Note the location of the lat- 
ter in Wright and Filson, The Westminster 
Historical Atlas of the Bible (1946), p. 31, and 
note also the Mediterranean as the sea which 
washes the shores of both Palestine and Asia 
Minor. Cf. also Kohut, Aruch Completum, Vol. 
I, p. 178, for the identification of Asia with 
Asia Minor. We see no compelling reason why 
the Asia of our Tosefta passage could not also 
have been Asia Minor—particularly in view of 
the fact that, as has already been noted, Juster 


year; and he did not find there a Me- 
gillah written in Hebrew. So he wrote 
one from memory, and read from it.” 
This passage is intriguing—not so much 
on account of R. Meir’s feat of memory 
—which, no doubt, could have been par- 
alleled many a time in succeeding cen- 
turies— but because it sets us guessing 
as to the nature of the community. Note 
that the Tosefta does not really say that 
they had no Scroll of Esther at all, but 
only that they did not have one “writ- 
ten in Hebrew.” This still leaves open 
the possibility that they had one in 
Greek, which, according to the Mishnah, 
would have been quite permissible. In 
this case, we would find Rabbi Meir in 
contact with a typical outpost of Hel- 
lenistic Judaism! 

If, however, the Tosefta passage be 
understood in the sense of there be- 
ing no Scroll of Esther at all, the pas- 
sage would be no less intriguing. We 
know that the inclusion of Esther in 
the canon was long debated,** and it 
has also been noted that no Esther frag- 
ments have been found among the 
Qumran Scrolls. In either case, there- 
fore, Rabbi Meir is seen to be engaged 
in an important religious mission to a 
community not completely identified 
with what some would call “normative” 
Judaism.*8 

Our Tosefta passage is interesting also 
in another respect. Together with sim- 
ilar reports—like the one about Rabbi 
Akiba’s going to Nehardea to interca- 





was able to enumerate some 90 Jewish commu 
nities in that area. 

46 Mishnah Megillah 1:8, and 2:1. 

47 Cf. George Foot Moore, Judaism, Vol. ! 
pp. 244-246. 

48 Cf. now my Hebrew article, HaMegillah 
She-enennah, in HADOAR of June 19, 1959, p. 
549. 
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late the year**—it indicates, as Allon has 
pointed out,® that the Palestinian Pa- 
triarchate occasionally permitted the in- 
tercalation of years outside of Palestine. 
Now, such a procedure was contrary to 
the theoretical Halakhah, but the latter 
was set aside to take into account the 
needs of the Diaspora, and also to give 
the Diaspora leaders a feeling of impor- 
tance and participation. 

All this, of course, is merely an indi- 
cation of the fact that the Palestinian 
authorities tried to lay down the law for 
the far-flung Diaspora. No doubt, they 
were aided in this by the Roman recog- 
nition, even after the year 70, of a “head 
of all the Jews in the Empire,” who held 
this position even though he could not 
be a territorial sovereign,®' and by the 
Roman permission, until the fourth cen- 
tury, for the collection of a tax to sup- 
port the Patriarchate—a tax collected by 
the apostoli who where sent out from 
Palestine.**? But how far was Palestinian 
religious guidance really accepted by the 
Diaspora communities? 

We receive an answer from a most 
unexpected quarter. The Apostolic Con- 
stitutions contain a number of early 
them re- 
printed with notes in Goodenough’s By 
Light, Light®—which are really Jewish 
prayers with Christian glosses. As Good- 
enough puts it, the liturgy was “unmis- 
takably Jewish, though obviously from 
a Judaism strongly Hellenized.’’™ Yet, 
as Marcel Simon points out, there are 


Christian prayers—some of 





49 Mishnah Yebamoth 16:7. 

© Allon, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 149-156. 

51 Juster, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 393. 

52 Cf. the edict of Julian the Apostate prohib- 
iting the further levy of this tax in Jacob R. 
Marcus, The Jew in the Medieval World. Cin- 
cinnati, U.A.H.C., 1938, p. 9. 

53 Cf. Goodenough, op. cit., pp. 306ff. 

54 Goodenough, op. cit., p 306. 


Bible quotations in these Hellenistic 
prayers which do not come from the 
Septuagint, but from the translation of 
Aquila!®® Aquila the Proselyte prepared 
a Greek version of the Bible under rab- 
binic auspices, including those of Rabbi 
Akiba.**® The Christian use of the Sep- 
tuagint in anti-Jewish polemics had 
made it discredited in Jewish circles, and 
the Rabbis were substituting for it the 
Aquila version.5? No doubt, the Greek- 
speaking Jews were none too happy 
about giving up their Septuagint, which 
in their circles played a role compar- 
able to that of the Luther Bible in 
German Protestantism. But apparently 
even the authors of the Hellenistic pray- 
ers under discussion must have done so. 
Says Simon: “That a Judaism so Phi- 
lonic in spirit as that of our prayers 
should have given up the Septuagint in 
favor of Aquila is proof of the fact that 
it entertained close relations with, and 
a respectful subordination to, the Pales- 
tinian authorities.’’5% 

What we see here in the religious 
sphere is seen—and criticized—by Baron 
in the political sphere as well. Baron 
criticizes Diaspora Jewry for having ‘‘ab- 
dicated its part in shaping policies af- 
fecting world Jewry.”®® “There neither 
existed any regular forum for the ex- 
change of ideas and the airing of mu- 
tually adventageous proposals, nor any 
permanent 


agency whereby Diaspora 


Jewry could make its weight felt before 

55 Cf. Marcel Simon, Verus Israel. (French) 
Paris, Boccard, 1948, p. 76f. 

56 Cf, j. Kiddushin, I, 1, end (p. 59a), and j. 
Megillah I, 11 (p. 7lc); and cf. Frankel, op. cit., 
pp. 88 and 100f. 

57 Cf. M. Joél, Blicke in die Religions- 
geschichte, Pt. I, Breslau, 1880, pp. 43-67. 

58 Marcel Simon, op. cit., p. 81f. 

59 Salo W. Baron, op. cit., Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 
247f. 
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decisions affecting all Jews were reached 
in Jerusalem.,’’® 

We may doubt Baron’s assumption that, 
if Palestine and the Diaspora had acted 
in political concert, it would have made 
very much of a difference to the fate 
of first-century Jewry. But, at any rate, 
the survival of Judaism was assured— 
and not least because of a halakhic con- 
sideration propounded on Palestinian 
soil itself. The Tosefta®*' records the dis- 
Rabbi 
between the 


tinction made by Eleazar bar 


Simeon commandments 
which the Israelites were obligated to 
observe even before they entered the 
Land, and the commandments which 
they were obligated to observe only after 
they had entered the Land. The ob- 
servance of the latter, with but two ex- 
ceptions, was confined to Palestine, 
whereas the former were to be observed 
both in Palestine and abroad. 

Rabbi Eleazar, the son of the fanati- 
cal Simeon bar Yochai, was a realist— 
as may also be seen from the fact that 
he worked for the Roman administra- 
tion, for which he was severely censored 
by Joshua ben Karecha.** He was a real- 
ist in that he made it possible for the 
Jew, even after the fall of Temple and 
State, to feel that the Judaism he is able 
to practice in the Diaspora is all that 
he is required to practice. And this was 
not Rabbi Eleazar’s view alone. The 
Mishnah gives this distinction between 
the commandments as an anonymous 
halakhah,** while the Sifré derives it 


from the text of Deuteronomy 12:1!% 





60 Ibid. 


61 Tosefta Kiddushin 1:12 (ed. Zuckermandel, 
p. 336). 
da der Tannaiten, Vol. Il, pp. 309 and 400. 
62 b. Baba Metzi’a 83b; and cf. Bacher, Aga- 
$38 Mishnah Kiddushin 1:9. 
64 Sifré RE-EH, Pisqa 59 (d. Friedmann, p. 


There is a direct line which stretches 
from this basic distinction to the Amora 
Samuel’s dictum that the Jews are reli- 
giously bound to abide by the civil law 
of the country of their residence (dina 
demalkhutha dina), and from there to 
Judah bar Ezekiel’s insistence that his 
students stay with him in Babylonia, for 
they have nothing to learn in Pales- 
tine;** and from there to Samuel Hold- 
Reform 
When Holdheim differentiated between 


heim and modern Judaism. 
the religious and the political elements 
in Judaism, claiming permanency only 
for the former, and associating the latter 
with the temporary existence of the the- 
ocratic state in Palestine, he did no more 
than restate in modern terms the old 
tannaitic distinction between ‘“com- 
mandments depending for their observ- 
ance upon the Land” (mitzwoth hatelu- 
yoth ba-aretz) and “commandments not 
depending upon the Land” (mitzwoth 
she-enan teluyoth ba-aretz). When Hold- 
heim went further than this, when he 
relegated every provision of Jewish Law 
he did not care for (including Sabbath 
observance on Saturday) to the realm 
of the “political,” he became vulnerable 
to criticism. But the fact remains that 
he helped to lay the theoretical ground- 
work which made it possible for Re- 
form Judaism to believe in the viability 
of a full-blooded Judaism which is in 
no need to hope and to pray for a mes- 
sianic return to Palestine. 

That this latter-day Reform position 
is really related to the tannaitic distinc- 
tion between commandments which are 


87a). As examples of mitzwoth ha-guph, i.e. of 
commandments not dependent upon the Land, 
we hear of tephillin and Talmud torah. Cf. 
Sifré EGEBH, Pisqa 44 (p. 82b). 

65 b. Gittin 10b, and parallels. 

66 Cf. b. Kethuboth lla. 
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“dependent upon the Land” and those 
which are not, becomes evident from the 
reaction which this distinction called 
forth in Rabbinic Judaism itself. Not 
only does Rabbi Simlai explain the wish 
of Moses to enter the Promised Land 
in terms of his desire to observe the 
many commandments which can only be 
observed in the Land of Israel,®* but 
also the tannaitic teaching prohibiting 
emigration from Palestine except under 
the most dire conditions (coupled with 
the condemnation of Elimelech and his 
sons for leaving the Land in time of 
distress),°* seems to be predicated upon 
the assumption that residence in the 





6T b. Sotah l4a. 
68 Cf. Tosefta Abodah Zarah 4:4 (ed. Zucker- 


Land of Israel is meritorious on account 
of the many commandments which can 
be observed only there. 

But those were rear-guard actions. 
When the Karaites—for example, Al- 
Qumissi in the 9th century—attacked the 
Rabbanites for their lack of the love 
of Zion, and for having come to terms 
with galuth existence, we have clear 
evidence that out of the Tannaitic Pe- 
riod—which began with a Palestine-dom- 
inated Diaspora—there evolved a Juda- 
ism viable in any locality, and ulti- 
mately independent of any central au- 
thority in the Land of Israel or any- 
where else. 





mandel, p. 466); baraitha in b. Baba Bathra 
9la; and Ruth rabbah 1:4 (Vilna ed). 
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SOLOMON SIMON 


Hebrew literature found 


mage 

no place for the human species 
within the traditional threefold division 
of all nature into animal, vegetable and 
mineral. Instead, it created a fourth cat- 
egory—the M’daber. For 
man alone is endowed with the power 
of language; it is his greatest gift. This 
gift made man the elect among crea- 
tures, the ruler of the earth. But it is 
an imperfect gift, limited by the fact 
that it is exercised by a living creature, 
dependent on his senses. To be sure, the 
oldest 


“articulate,” 


inscriptions, out of antiquity, 
show us that language was not even then 
limited to symbols for concrete objects; 
already we find expressions for the finest 
nuances of abstracts, concepts and emo- 
tional variations. Nevertheless, language 
today still falls short of being a perfect 
instrument for complete communication 
between humans. Different people may 
use the same word; but for each of them 
it often has different connotations, and 
dissimilar emotional overtones. 
eS + | SS SS SS 
The anthropomorphisms of the Bible may, 
in a sense, be regarded as the beginning point 
and impetus to Jewish philosophy. Here, Dr. 
Simon, the author of several works in Yiddish 
(among them Toch Yiddishkeit, 1954) on the 
ideological aspects of Judaism, outlines a mod- 
ern approach to the concept of revelation in 
the context of the traditional philosophical re- 
solution of the problem of Biblical anthropo- 


morphisms. The essay was translated from the 
Yiddish by S. Gershon Levi 


Despite these limitations, language is 
still an efhcient enough instrument for 
human conversation; because no mat- 
ter how various human beings are, they 
still share a modicum of common in- 
telligence. The most ignorant person 
possesses a degree of intelligence which 
reaches, at least, the lowest level of the 
greatest intellectual. Only with those 
devoid of the minimum of human un- 
derstanding is it completely impossible 
to speak. Language is useless as a means 
of communication with the hundred per 
cent idiot, or with the infant below a 
given age. 

As for the animals, man can commu- 
nicate with them only in a limited fash- 
ion, and with the greatest difficulty. 
Human language is not suited for their 
level of intelligence. To be sure, it is 
possible that birds and beasts can con- 
verse with one another as easily as man 
with his fellow. There may be some 
truth in the Midrashic statement that 
“each species of animal has its own lan- 
guage”. Perhaps even plants have a lan- 
guage of their own. There are many 
legends in the folklore of various peo- 
ples—and they are common in Jewish 
folklore—about people who understood 
the language of animals and birds, and 
even of plants. But the gap between hu- 
man and animal intelligence is too 
great for any measure of real commu- 
nication. 
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Still greater is the distance between 
man and the transcendental power that 
governs the universe. Man is, alter all, 
a sensory creature, but his mind tells 
him that no trace of corporeality may 
enter into his conception of God. Says 


Rabbi Moses Cordovero (1522-70): 


“Should your reason tell you that 
God exists, do not imagine that He 
exists in the way you think He exists; 
for if that were so, then His existence 
would be limited by being contained 
in your understanding. It would par- 
take of corporeality. You may only 
conclude that He must exist—and then 
draw back in haste. For if you begin 
to conceive anything more of Him, 
the result will be that you will think 
of Him as an individual; and the hu 
man imagination is limited, tied to 
the physical. You must, therefore, put 
a check-rein on your thoughts, that 
you may avoid describing Him. Affirm 
Huis existence, but do not let your 
thoughts try to grasp Him. Advance 
and draw back. Go forward to assert 
His existence; then flee, lest you cu 
cumscribe Him with your definition, 
for our human imagination treads 
hard on the heels of our 
Therefore does the Sefer Yezirah say: 
‘If your heart pulls you forward—turn 


back.’ "! 


reason. 


The question then arises, how can 
there be any communication at all with 
God, seeing that we dare not attempt to 
describe Him, or define Him? How is 
it possible that He reveal Himself to 
us? Certainly it is within His power, 
but how can we possibly receive such a 
revelation? It is as though a tree were 
to try to absorb the speech of a human 
being. How can we, who perceive with 
our senses, apprehend that which is be- 
yond the world, beyond ourselves, and 
beyond our senses? 


For thousands of years man has wres- 


1 Torat Ha-Kabbalah of R. Moses Cordove- 
ro, edited by 8S. A. Horodetsky, s.v. “Unity” 


tled with this problem. In the Bible, 
two God-concepts are found, side by 
side—one abstract, the other anthropo- 
morphic. The prophets conceived of 
God as a power over and above the 
world of matter, outside of nature. He 
is spirit untrammeled, not tied to nat- 
ural law, not subject to fate. The God 
of the prophets is supra-mythological 
and supra-natural. This is the basic dif- 
ference between the Jewish and the pag- 
an world-views. To the pagans, the gods 
were part of nature, subject to its laws, 
bound by fate. They shared man’s weak- 
nesses, experienced the same desires, and 
like him underwent the same sorrows. 

jut the God of the prophets is also 
described, both in the Torah and in 
prophetic literature, in corporeal terms. 
lo be sure, the Bible does contain vary- 
ing God-concepts, stemming from dif- 
ferent periods. But, in every part of the 
Bible one finds a representation of the 
Divinity which includes such elements 
as these: He dwells in the Heavens, 
where there is a mansion, a throne, a 
chariot. His appearance is as that of a 
man. He commands heavenly hosts. 
[here are clear-cuts accounts of God 
appearing to the patriarchs in human 
form, or revealing Himself to the whole 
people on Mt. Sinai through phenomena 
sensed in specific form. 

Che sages of the Talmud and the phi- 
losophers of the Middle Ages, who be- 
lieved in a historically unique theopha- 
ny, resolved the Biblical paradox by de- 
claring that the Torah had to speak to 
humans in human terms, and that the 
prophets, too, used allegorical terms so 
as to make Divinity understandable. 
“The Torah speaks the language of 
man”, says the Talmud (Berakhot 3\lb). 
Language is a human instrument and 
is, therefore, the only means for com- 
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municating with human beings. Anoth- 
er Talmudic saying goes even further: 
“The Torah speaks the language of 
exaggeration; so do the prophets, and 
even the sages,” (Hullin 90b). (Rashi ex- 
plains: “This means, the ordinary lan- 
guage of ordinary people, who are not 
exact in their speech, and say things 
which are not so. This is not because 
they deliberately lie, but rather because, 
in their ignorance, they are inaccurate.”’) 
The Gemara gives examples of such 
exaggerations. “It is said that the altar 
in the Temple contained an ash-bin, 
with a capacity of 300 Kur. Says Rabha: 
‘it is an exaggeration’ ”. Other examples 
are: “Great fortifications 
(Deut. 1:28); 
“The earth was split open by their 
shouts’, (I Kings 1:40). “These” says the 
Gemara, “are dibhre habhai—exaggera- 
tions”, (Hullin, ibid). 

Both Pakuda and Mai- 
monides take this statement of the Ge. 
mara as their point of departure for 
their own rationalistic 


cities, with 


reaching the Heavens’ 


Bahya ibn 


interpretations 
of the anthropomorphisms in the Bible. 
Says Bahya: “Our human limitations 
force us to speak of God in physical 
terms, to ascribe creaturely attributes to 
Him, in order to make His existence 
comprehensible to people. So it is that 
the prophets use corporeal terms, com- 
prehensible to the common man. Had 
they described God as befits Him, using 
abstract words and concepts, we should 
have understood neither the words nor 
the concepts. How then could we have 
worshipped what we could not under- 
stand? It was, therefore, necessary to 
use terms and ideas within the range 
of our mental grasp... Only later, as 
we grow wiser, do we discern that all 
this is a figure of speech; that the mat- 
ter is really so refined and elevated, 


that it is beyond our «understanding. 
The really refined intelligence will make 
the effort to peel away the verbal wrap- 
pings from the idea itself, rising in 
thought from stage to stage, until he 
approaches as near to the true concept 
as his abilities will take him. The fool- 
ish and the ignorant, on the other hand, 
will take the metaphors literally... ‘The 
Biblical anthroporphisms will bring no 
harm to the intellectual, for he will 
perceive the true meaning of the figura- 
tive language; while the ignorant will, 
at least, be helped to realize that he has 
a Creator, whom he must serve. Other- 
wise, most of the human race would re- 
main without any religion, for the truly 
thinking people are in the minority. 
The matter may be compared to a man, 
who was the guest of a wealthy friend. 
The host supplied great quantities of 
fodder for his vast flocks and herds, but 
he served his guest comparatively little 
provender, albeit sufficient for his needs. 
Even so, Scripture abounds in pictur- 
esque descriptions of the Deity, using 
terms of speech familiar to the common 
man; whereas only here and there does 
it furnish brief hints that God is really 
a spiritual essence. Of the former in- 
“The 


speaks the language of men’; of the lat- 


stances, the Rabbis say Torah 
ter, the Book of Proverbs writes: “They 
that seek the Lord will understand all,” 
(Prov 28). 

Maimonides also deals, alter his own 
rational fashion, with the anthromor- 
phisms of the Bible: 

“It is explicitly stated in the Torah 
and the Prophets, that God is not cor- 
poreal, for it is written: “The Lord your 
God is in the Heavens above and on 
the earth below’, (Joshua 2:11). A physi- 
cal being could not be in two places at 
the same time. “To whom will you com- 
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pare Me?’, (Isaiah 40:25). If He had a 
body, it would be possible to compare 
Him to other bodies. This being so, why 
then does the Torah state, in speaking 
of the vision of God granted to the El- 
ders of Israel: “Under His feet was a 
floor of sapphire, and like the Heavens 
themselves for brightness’; and so with 
similar references to God’s hand, His 
ears and so forth? The answer is that 
all these passages are designed for the 
understanding of those people who can 
only grasp what is concrete, so Scripture 
speaks as human beings speak. All these 
terms are descriptives, metaphors, attri- 
butes—a picturesque manner of speech. 
For, look you, it is written (Deut: 32:41) 
‘I have sharpened the flash of my sword’. 
Does God then wield a literal sword? 
Obviously, this is a Mashal—an allego- 
ry. This is proven by the fact that one 
prophet sees Him dressed in white wool, 
(Daniel 7:9); while another beholds Him 
clothed in red, (Isaiah 53:1); and there 
are many other variations All of this 
means that God has no physical appear- 
ance at all, but that prophetic visions 
take many forms. The truth is, that hu- 
man intetlligence is incapable of compre- 
hending Him. This is the meaning of 
Job 11:7; ‘Canst thou search out the 
depths of God?” 

Rabbi Moses Cordovero, whom we 
have quoted above, explains the an- 
thropomorphic passages in the Bible in 
the same way as do Bahya and Maimo- 
nides, but he adds his own characteris- 
tic nuance. For him, these expressions 
are not just metaphors, but actually 
stand for concepts. Says he: “A hand is 
not a hand because of its flesh and bone, 
but because of its function. Thus, the 
Talmud asks, ‘Does a female minor have 


a hand or not?’ Obviously, the question 


is not whether her hand has been am- 
putated, but rather, does she have the 
legal power to consent to marriage or 
to receive a divorce. The term is not ana- 
tomical, it refers to function.” 

All these explanations are valid for 
believers, who hold not only to the be- 
lief that the entire Bible is compact of 
eternal values, but also that its frame- 
work and form are eternal and un- 
changing. For them, to tamper with any 
detail is to bring the whole structure 
down; so that it becomes necessary to 
resolve all Biblical inconsistencies by a 
method which calls into question no sin- 
gle phrase of Scripture. 

It is odd that so many enlightened 
moderns apply the same yardstick to the 
Bible. They, too, claim that every ex- 
pression in the Torah, the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa must agree with the 
last word of modern science. But since 
this is not so they say, therefore, the 
Bible is nothing but a literary compi- 
lation of the folklore of a primitive peo- 
ple. It is childish of Genesis to describe 
creation as having taken place in six 
days, whereas we know it took a good 
deal longer. Hence, there is no point 
Biblical cosmogony, 
which teaches that the universe arose, 
with meaning and purpose, from the 
harmonious unfolding of the will of a 
transcendental power, rather than from 


in delving into 


the blind collision of physical elements. 
Those who reason this way point out 
that the so-called perfect Bible is ignor- 
ant of modern anatomy and physiology, 
for Scripture speaks of the heart as the 
organ of thought, and describes the kid- 
neys as the seat of conscience. In the 
face of such error, they conclude, the 
whole ethical approach of the Bible is 
also mistaken. 
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On the other hand, there have been, 
and still are, those who read the find- 
ings of modern science into the Biblical 
text, in their zeal to defend its infalli- 
billity. Familiar is the argument that re- 
conciles Genesis with the evolutionary 
theory, by claiming that “a day” in the 
story of creation stands not for twenty- 
four hours, but rather for a millennium, 
or an aeon. Similarly, it is claimed, do 
not the Biblical laws of purity reveal 
a profound knowledge of modern hy- 
giene? It must be said that these at- 
tempts at reconciling the Bible with 
contemporary knowledge are a good deal 
more primitive than the efforts of the 
Bahya 
and Maimonides had a method, based 


medieval Jewish philosophers. 


on the philosophical principles of their 
times. Many of their propositions are 
still valid for our day. But the latter- 
apologetes work with an amalgam of 
mere homiletics and rank anachronism. 

Modern Biblical scholars hold, quite 
rightly, that contradictions in the Bible 
are not to be resolved by one key for- 
mula. Indeed, they cannot always be ex- 
plained, nor is it important to do so. 
For the Bible contains lasting values, 
transmitted in a framework contempor- 
ary not to us, but to its time of origin. 
Not only does “the Torah speak the lan- 
guage of men”; the phrase can be re- 
vised to read: “The Torah speaks to 
each generation in the terms of that 
generation”. 

The prophets enunciated the concept 
that God’s will rules the cosmos. They 
freed Him from any subservience to el- 
ther nature or to fate. But they thought 
of Him also as a God, who reveals Him- 
self to men; not as a deity so abstract 
that he has nothing to do with the 
world, so static that the affairs of men 


do not concern Him. He is a God who 
commands, who remembers, who be- 
stows kindness, saves, metes out retribu- 
tion for sin, and rewards righteousness. 
The prophets thought of Him as a God 
of will and deed. It is not only man, 
who seeks to rise to Godliness; God, 
himself, comes down to man, and teaches 
him how to walk in His ways. 

The prophets conceived of God as 
transcendental, beyond nature and out- 
side of nature, a deity all-inclusive. He 
rules over all; everything in the uni- 
verse is responsive to His will. But, at 
the same time, they thought of Him in 
anthropomorphic terms. He _ reveals 
Himself in specific forms to his elect. 
(This summary is drawn from Yehez- 
kel Kaufman). Certainly, there is a par- 
adox here, but we are not bound to re- 
solve the inconsistency. We can simply 
say: these were the concepts of those 
times. The prophets did think their way 
through to a transcendental God; but 
the concept of an abstract deity, com- 
pletely incorporeal—this is a later de- 
velopment. 

So the old problem remains. Agreed 
that the interpretations of Bahya, Mai- 
monides, Cordovero and other Jewish 
philosophers are later views, read into 
the Biblical text; still, how can mortal 
man, bound by his five senses, be in 
communication with an abstract God, 
of whom we may posit only His exist- 
ence, and then forbid ourselves any at- 
tempts to grasp His essence. We must 
deal with the paradox through our own 
modes of thought, without the authori- 
ty of scriptural proof-texts. We have to 
arrive at the God idea within the frame- 
work of a cultural-historical universe of 
discourse. 


First of all, we posit the existence of 
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a power beyond ourselves, a creative 
power that rules the cosmos, and created 
the world with a goal and a purpose. 
Science cannot disprove the existence of 
such a power; nor can we perceive it 
with our senses. But ever since man 
achieved consciousness, and found his 
way around in the forces of his environ- 
ment, he has had an awareness of such 
a supra-natural power, which we call 
God. To this power, which is beyond 
the reach of his sense-perception, he has 
applied his own, human, attributes. 
Awareness of the existence of such a 
power is an eternal truth; the form in 
which it is conceived, the attributes 
applied to the idea—these have always 
been conditioned by the outlook of the 
times, and hence have been mutable. 

There is, of course, the opinion that 
the God-idea is an illusion, as Sigmund 
Freud would have it. Mankind has fash- 
ioned for itself the image of an eternal 
father-figure, because mankind is still 
immature. Man feels himself helpless 
against the forces of nature. Overpow- 
ered by emotions, fearful of disease and 
of death, he has fashioned for himself 
a super-father, who protects him in life 
and provides for him after death. When 
man really grows up, he will not need 
a protecting father-figure. He will then 
be able to rely on his own powers, and 
will no longer need to comfort himself 
with the illusion of a father who keeps 
an eye on him from the cradle to the 
beyond. 

But it is very difficult to accept so 
simple a division between spirit and 
matter. Within man, as in the world 
around him, the spiritual is as recog- 
nizable, as real, as the material. It does 
not even appeal to our sense of rational 


probability to accept the hypothesis that 


mere blind chance accounts for the har- 
mony of the cosmos, the wonderful reg- 
ularity of natural law, man’s struggle 
with the forces of nature, and even his 
battle with the forces within him. 

Indeed, it doesn’t matter whether we 
believe that the spiritual in man Is im- 
planted by a transcendental force, at 
birth or after birth, or whether we sub- 
scribe to the surmise that man’s spirit- 
uality is the resultant of the combina- 
tion of the physical elements that pro- 
duced man. Such a surmise is aS miracu- 
lous, supernatural, and non-rational as 
the belief in the separate existence of 
the soul. Either way, one is positing a 
manifestation of the divine. 

[his being so, it becomes reasonable 
to believe that the existence of a trans- 
cendental power, or being, indescriba- 
ble, because description depends on our 
sense-perception—that this existence is 
an eternal truth; a truth that man felt 
within him, and surmised because of 
the spirit which is within him. That 
very spirit is also a part, or an aspect, 
of the transcendental. 

Therefore, man is moved by a con- 
stant yearning for the divine, a striving 
to make himself over into the likeness 
of God. The God-idea is not an illusion, 
but rather a wish. Man has always de- 
sired that perfect ethical being of whom 
he is aware by reason of his own exist- 
ence; he represents Him, to himself, in 
terms of his conceptual stature, in terms 
of his cultural climate, at any given 
time. It is not the idea of God's exist- 
ence, but rather the quality of the prev- 
alent God-idea, which mirrors the cul- 
ture of any period in history. 


This thought is not as new as Profes- 


sor Erwin Goodenough seems to think, 
(see his Towards a Mature Faith). The 
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Midrash contains a clear implication 
that mitsvot are not only commands of 
God, but man’s desire to be like God. 
The clearest statement is in the Sifra: 
“It is written (Joel 3:5) ‘And it shall 
come to pass that whosoever shall call 
on the name of the Lord, shall be de- 
livered’. Now, how can a man call God's 
name? But it means, that even as God 
is named ‘Merciful and Compassionate’, 
be thou also merciful and compassion- 
ate, doing good to everyone without ex- 
pectation of reward”. 

The same idea is expressed by many 
Jewish philosophers. Understandably, 
they all drew their ideas from Jewish 
sources. This can help us understand 
how man can communicate with God, 
finding his way to God through a con- 
stant process of revelation. 

Man was not created perfect, whole. 
He has developed from lower to higher 
stages, both physically and spiritually. 
But all human capabilities were always 
potentially present in him. This, too, is 
no new heretical idea. “R. Tanhuma 
said, in the name of R. Benaya, and 
R. Berechia quoted R. Eliezar to the 
‘God created 
man a golem’”, (Bereshit Rabbah 24:2). 


same effect, as tollows: 


As Bialik explains, man was not fully 
formed, but was created as raw miate- 
rial. His powers and potentialities re- 
mained to be developed, as the Midrash 
puts it: “With each generation and its 
wise men, its leaders, its creative spirits, 
its righteous.” Hence, does Scripture say, 
in describing creation: “This is the book 
of the generations of man’ ” 

We may explain the matter thus: In 
his beginnings, man had little aware- 
ness and understanding wherewith to 
recognize God. God became greater as 
man’s understanding grew. The more 
man learned about the world of nature 


around him, about the universe above 
him, the more he probed into his own 
difficulties, and became acquainted with 
the mechanisms of his own body, the 
greater the ability he acquired to get 
nearer to an understanding of the tran- 
scendental. As man develops, he ap- 
proaches closer to his goal, which is to 
understand that power which is beyond 
his senses. 

Let us consider an analogy. Man fash- 
ions an instrument—a table, for exam- 
ple. In every table there inheres some- 
thing of human intelligence and skill. 
But the table, a lifeless object, can in 
no wise be aware of its purpose, of its 
role in man’s environment. But let us 
imagine that the craftsman has some- 
how succeeded in infusing into the ta- 
ble some glimmer of his own apprecia- 
tion of the purpose for which the table 
was made. The table, inert object 
though it be, begins little by little, to 
become aware of its creator, and of the 


How 


many years would it take that inanimate 


latter’s intentions 


regarding it. 
thing to understand its true role around 
the house; how much longer to appre- 
hend the part it plays in human civili- 
zation? The table would have to be- 
come acquainted with thousands of ob- 
jects, with hundreds of environments. 
Now let us apply the analogy to man, 
himself. We have acquired, somehow, 
the ability to conceive that the universe 
has a purpose. But we are limited by 
five senses, vis-a-vis, our Creator, to 
whom our relationship is as that of the 
table to its maker. Occasionally, we get 
a glimpse of the blinding light; some- 
times we catch sight of a reflection of 
the eternal, and garner for ourselves a 
little nugget of truth—and our little 


knowledge confuses us even more. 
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Our search for God is very like ex- 
perimentation in the exact sciences. We 
run into more failures than successes. 
But we have achieved something; we 
have discovered a goodly portion of na- 
ture’s secrets. In seeking God, we must 
also be prepared for the same kind of 
struggles. We must gird ourselves with 
patience, rejoice at what we do achieve, 
but avoid either satisfaction with our 
successes, or disappointment with our 
failures. As in the laboratory, here, too, 
we must regard every achievement not 
as a dogma, but rather as a stage in our 
ongoing search for the truth. Doubts, 


insoluble mysteries, failures, false con- 


cepts and suppositions, need not lead us 
to disbelief or negation. They ought 
rather to drive us onward in our search, 
in the hope that a day will come, per- 
haps in some distant future, when we 
will know so much that we will be able 
to apprehend God with rational and 
positive clarity, even as the God-seekers 
of yore apprehended Him with their 
imagination and their intuition. 

This is our contemporary version of 
revelation. An approach like this will 
strengthen our faith. For the more we 
discover the secrets of nature, the more 
we achieve in science, the firmer will 
become our faith. 














THE LEGEND AND ART OF ANNE FRANK 


HENRY F. POMMER 


O” an unrecorded date of March, 
1945, Anne Frank succumbed to 
the malnutrition, exposure, typhus, and 
despair of the Bergen-Belsen concentra- 
tion camp. She was back in her native 
Germany because her family had not 
fled far enough in 1933, going only to 
Amsterdam. And she was back because 
the Allies had not advanced fast enough 
in the summer of ‘44; the long train 
of freight cars which on September 3 
took Anne to Germany was the last ship- 
ment of Jews to leave Holland. It moved 
on the day that Brussels was freed by 
the Allies. 

The quality of both her death and 
her life have given Anne Frank an ex- 
traordinary status in our culture. Anti- 
gone represents a willingness to die for 
principles; Juliet’s is the tragedy of iro- 
nic confusion; Marguerite was the vic- 
tim of her own and Faust’s sensuality; 
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Few, if any, personal documents emerging 
out of the Hitler years have had a wider ap- 
peal or profounder impact than the Diary writ- 
ten in an Amsterdam garret by a girl in her 
early teens. It is reported that German audi- 
ences viewed the film version in stunned silence 
and left the theatres after the showing, con- 
fused, ashamed and humbled. The elements of 
the book's appeal, as well as the figure of its 
young author, concern the writer of this essay. 
Dr. Henry F. Pommer is Associate Professor of 
English at Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.) 
and is the author of Milton and Melville and 
a frequent contributor to such journals as The 
Modern Churchman, Friends Journal and The 
Crane Review. 


St. Joan was martyred by jealous insti- 
tutions. Anne was destroyed by a pat- 
tern of evil perhaps not unique to our 
century, but at least unique within 
Western culture of the past two thou- 
sand years. 

But her fame rests on knowledge of 
her life as much as of her death. She 
is not a fictional character like Juliet 
or Tolstoy’s Natasha, nor a girl with 
wide-spread and immediate effects like 
St. Joan or the young Cleopatra. Yet 
she shares with Cleopatra and St. Joan 
the fact of being historical; and her life 
is already, like theirs, the source of a 
legend. As an historical figure relatively 
unimportant to her immediate contem- 
poraries but affecting a larger and larg- 
er circle after her death, she is most like 
St. Thérése of Lisieux. But over all 
these girls from Antigone to St. Thé- 
rése, Anne has the great advantage that 
she left a diary. Therefore, we need not 
know her through the documents of her 
contemporaries or the professional imag- 
ination of middle-aged authors. Her leg- 
end lacks the support of patriotic and 
ecclesiastical power, but it has the 
strength of her authentic, self-drawn 
portrait. 

The legend she founded is the kind 
her destroyers had tried to wipe out. 
She is a Jewess spoken of by Germans 
as a saint; she was an object of hatred, 
and has become a vehicle of love. In 
Frankfurt-am-Main, a memorial plaque 
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now marks the house where she lived 
from 1930 to '33, and in '57 her birth- 
day was celebrated in St. Paul's Church. 
In Amsterdam, the Montessori school 
she attended has been given her name, 
and the house where she wrote the diary 
has been turned into a museum by a 
group of Christians. In Vienna and Tel 
Aviv, money has been raised to plant 
an Anne Frank forest near Jerusalem. 
In West Berlin, a center for social work 
with young people has been named for 
her “to symbolize racial and social tol- 
erance.”” In the United States, Anne's 
twenty-five months of hiding became 
the object of an extremely popular Pul- 
itzer Prize play, and a costly, top-notch 
film. The play, in its turn, produced a 
wave of philo-Semitism in Germany. 
Anne has been the object of research 
leading to a careful biography which 
suggests that 


had she had any premonition of the 
legend, had she been able to foresee 
that she would really live, would be 
far more real than ever the Anne 
Frank of life had been—she would 
have been alarmed to the very depths 
of her heart. 


II 


The legend had its start when the 
Nazi sergeant who captured the Franks 
needed something in which to carry the 
money and valuables he was confiscat- 
ing. He picked Anne’s briefcase, and 
emptied her papers and notebooks on 
the floor. It was a fortunate event, for 
Anne was then less likely to take the 
papers with her, and they could lie un- 
molested a few days until Miep and 
Elli, loyal Dutch friends, found them 
and locked them up in Mr. Frank's for- 
mer office. There the papers stayed un- 
til the return of Otto Frank, the only 
one of Anne’s fellow hiders to survive 


the concentration camps. It took him 
many weeks to finish reading the diary; 
the emotional strain of even a few pages 
could overcome him. Eventually he 
work, 


omitting only “some passages which he 


copied out almost the entire 
felt to be too intimate or which might 
He had 


no thought of publishing it. But friends 


hurt other people's feelings.” 


urged him to make it public; a Dutch 
professor published an article, based on 
one of the copies circulating privately; 
and finally the first edition appeared, in 
Holland. 

The book was a quick success. Soon 
so many letters poured in that Otto 
Frank retired from business and made 
the care of the diary his chief concern, 
personally answering all letters and con- 
tributing all royalties to charities of 
which he believed Anne would approve. 
By 1959 the book had been translated 
into twenty languages, and had sold 
250,000 copies in Holland and an equal 
number in Japan, 800,000 in the United 
States and also in Germany, enough oth- 
er copies to exceed 3,000,000 in total 
sales. Nor is the Diary a best-seller dis- 
dained by critics; it is frequently used 
as a standard for more recent books 
Hitler's 
Meyer Levin's Eva. 


about victims—for example, 


II] 


considered the 
diary as primarily “one of the most 
moving stories that anyone, anywhere, 
has managed to tell about World War 
II.”" At Oradour-sur-Glane, where Nazis 


Some writers have 


wantonly destroyed the entire popula- 
tion, is printed “Remember,” and in 
the ruins of bomb-destroyed Coventry 
has been “Father 


carved Forgive.” 


Anne’s diary helps us remember what 
there is to forgive. 
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She reminds us that Amsterdam has 
not always been the peaceful and com- 
fortable city we visit as summer tour- 
ists. On Sunday, July 5, 1942, the SS. 
sent a notice that Margot Frank must 


report for forced labor. Early the next 


day, the entire family went into hiding, 


and in October Anne wrote that 

our many Jewish friends are being 
taken away by the dozen. These peo- 
ple are treated by the Gestapo with- 
out a shred of decency, being loaded 
into cattle trucks and sent to Wester- 
bork, the big Jewish camp in Dren- 
Die « 

It is impossible to escape; most of 
the people in the camp are branded 
as inmates by their shaven heads and 
many also by their Jewish appearance. 

if it is as bad as this in Holland 
whatever will it be like in the distant 
and barbarous regions they are sent 
to? We assume that most of them are 
murdered. The English radio speaks 
of their being gassed. 

Perhaps that is the quickest way to 
die. I feel terribly upset. | couldn't 
tear myself away while Miep told 
these dreadful stories; and she herself 
was equally wound up for that mat- 
ter. Just recently for instance, a poor 
old crippled Jewess was sitting on her 
doorstep; she had been told to wait 
there by the Gestapo, who had gone 
to fetch a car to take her away. The 
poor old thing was terrified by the 
guns that were shooting at English 
planes overhead, and by the glaring 
beams of the searchlights. But Miep 
did not dare take her in; no one 
would undergo such a risk. 


Yet Miep and her fellow Dutch con- 
spirators did undergo such a risk for 
the Franks and the Van Daans—and for 
Mr. Dussel, who joined Anne’s group 
in November, bringing 


very sad news. Countless friends and 
acquaintances have gone to a terrible 
fate. Evening after evening the green 
and gray army lorries trundle past. 


The Germans ring at every front door 
to inquire if there are any Jews living 
in the house. If there are, then the 
whole family has to go at once. 
Often they go around with lists, and 
only ring when they know they can 
get a good haul. Sometimes they let 
them off for cash—so much per head. 
It seems like the slave hunts of olden 
times. In the evenings when it’s 
dark, | often see rows of good, inno- 
cent people accompanied by crying 
children, walking on and on, in 
charge of a couple of these chaps, 
bullied and knocked about until they 
almost drop. No one is spared—old 
people, babies, expectant mothers, the 
sick—each and all join in the march 
of death. 


These were not, of course, the deeds 
of Germans, but of Nazis. Many Nazis 
some were Dutch. The 
police sergeant who arrested the Franks, 
the Gestapo chief in the Netherlands, 
the Reich commissioner in the Hague, 
Hitler himself—all 
Austrians; but so, too, were Miep and 
the equally loyal Mr. Kraler. 
biographer says, 


were German; 


these were native 
As Anne’s 
“The dark line is not 
a line around nations. It runs right 
through nations.” 

If the Nazis’ deeds are to be remem- 
bered as well as forgiven, the deeds of 
many non-Jewish Dutch are to be re- 
membered as well as admired. During 
the 17th century René Descartes had 
lived in a house which Anne could see 
from her Secret Annexe; there he had 
written about Holland, “Is there any 
other country in which one can enjoy 
freedom as enormously as one does 
here?” And Anne told her diary, “It is 
not the Dutch people’s fault that we are 
having such a miserable time.” 
Dutch did, of course, 
Nazis; 


Some 
cooperate with the 
the hiders recognized two alter- 
natives if they were discovered by Dutch 
police: “they would either be good 
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Dutch people, then we'd be saved,” or 
members of the Dutch National Social- 
ist Movement, and then the hiders 
would have to try bribery. And prob- 
ably it was a Dutch citizen who finally 
betrayed the Franks. Yet against the 
small number of these collaborators 
stand the loyal friends and strangers 
who helped the hiders at the cost of 
money, time, and comfort, and at the 
risk of death. For example, in the play 
Anne very briefly mentions a vegetable 
man. He lives in the diary as an un- 
named grocer who came to suspect the 
presence of hiders in the warehouse, de- 
livered potatoes to the Dutch staff at 
the least conspicuous times, and was 
alert enough once to scare burglars from 
the warehouse without calling the po- 
lice. He was later arrested for harboring 
two Jews in his own home. His tact 
and his willingness to expose himself 
are symptomatic of a great many Dutch- 
men’s deeds—deeds which were some of 
the most heroic of the war. 

All these deeds deserve to be remem- 
bered because the truths of Anne’s his- 
tory, the bitter as well as the sweet, are 
not about Germans alone or Dutchmen 
or Jews, but humanity. And these truths 
must be recalled whenever we try to 
measure human nature, to estimate its 
heights and depths, its capacities for 
good and evil. The extremes of cruelty 
temper all our hopes. On the other 
hand, a young person is supposed to 
have once asked Justice Felix Frank- 
furter “And how do you know that the 
human race is worth saving?” The Jus- 
tice replied, “I have read Anne Frank's 
diary.” 

IV 

A second group of critics has praised 
the diary as primarily an intimate ac- 
count of adolescence. For these it is of 


only secondary importance that Anne 
hid with her family in an attic of old 
Amsterdam; of primary importance is 
her frankness in telling what it is like 
to grow up. Thus, an American teacher 
writes that “Anne’s diary has given me 
a deeper understanding of the heart of 
adolescence than all my college educa- 
tion courses and all my years teaching 
young people.” One reviewer of the first 
American edition called Anne’s romance 
with Peter “the very type and model of 
early love’; another wrote that Anne 
had “succeeded in communicating in 
virtually perfect, or classic, form the 
drama of puberty.’’ Norbert Muhlen has 
reported that Anne conquered 


many young people, particularly in 
Germany, because they could 
identify themselves with her and her 
problems, different though they may 
seem. They discovered the image of 
their own suffering and their own 
search for the good life in Anne’s “ex- 
treme situation,” as she lived and de- 
scribed it. 


Anne was thirteen when she started 
her diary. Six months later she regretted 
not having had her first menstration. 
“I’m so longing to have it too,” she 
wrote, “it seems so important.” She 
tried to bleach her black moustache 
hairs with hydrogen peroxide; she col- 
lected pictures of film stars and hung 
them around her room. She betrayed 
further immaturity by remarking about 
Margot, “She lacks the nonchalance for 
conducting deep discussions.” 

Often she was difficult to live with. 
Tensions 


inevitable for 
eight people living with so many re- 
strictions in such cramped quarters, but 
Anne seems to have done more than 
her share to stir up ill will. She had 
a temper, and was not always either 


were almost 
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anxious or able to control it. At times 
she must have been obnoxiously pre- 
cocious in telling the other hiders what 
they were like; she may have appeared 
very patronizing at times, particularly 
in dealing with Margot about Peter. 
She was very critical of her mother, very 
fond of her father, and from time to 
time hurt both of them deeply. Her 
sense of justice, her loathing of what- 
ever was pompous or artificial, and her 
desire to be treated as an adult led to 
frequent quarrels with Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Daan, and with Mr. Dussel. 

Bit by bit, however, these evidences 
of immaturity and of being difficult de- 
crease. Mixed with them, yet gradually 
replacing them, came the actions and 
reactions of a more mature young wom- 
an. Probably the most striking measure 
of these changes is her love affair with 
Peter Van Daan. Before she went into 
hiding she had delighted in the com- 
pany of many boys—and had developed 
a considerable self-conscious skill in han- 
dling them. As she settled down in the 
Secret Annexe, she decided that Peter 
was completely uninteresting—“a rather 
soft, shy, gawky youth; can’t expect 
But during 
the next eighteen months Anne’s need 


much from his company.” 


for a confidant of her own age greatly 
increased, and she had her first periods. 
Finally, on Janurry 6, 1944, 


My longing to talk to someone be- 
came so intense that somehow or oth- 
er I took it into my head to choose 
Peter.... 

Peter has a mania for crossword 
puzzles at the moment and hardly 
does anything else. I helped him with 
them and we soon sat opposite each 
other at his little table, he on the 
chair and me on the divan. 

It gave me a queer feeling each time 
I looked into his deep blue eyes, and 
he sat there with that mysterious laugh 


playing around his lips. I was able to 
read his inward thoughts. I could see 
on his face that look of helplessness 
and uncertainty as to how to behave, 
and, at the same time, a trace of his 
sense of manhood. I noticed his shy 
manner and it made me feel very gen- 
tle; I couldn't refrain from meeting 
those dark eyes again and again, and 
with my whole heart I almost be- 
seeched him: oh, tell me, what is go- 
ing on inside you, oh, can’t you look 
beyond this ridiculous chatter? 

But the evening passed and nothing 
happened. ... 


When I lay in bed and thought over 
the whole situation, I found it far 
from encouraging, and the idea that 
I should beg for Peter's patronage was 
simply repellent. One can do a lot to 
satisly one’s longings, which certainly 
sticks out in my case, for I have made 
up my mind to go and sit with Peter 
more often and to get him talking 
somehow or other. 


The first half of the diary records the 
nineteen months preceding this passage; 
the second half records with much great- 
er detail the seven months that followed. 
They were for Anne far happier months 
than the earlier ones; parts of them were 
rapturous, even though visiting Peter's 
room as often as she wanted brought 
opposition and ridicule from the adults, 
even though being in love intensified 
her desire to be free, and even though 
she finally found Peter somewhat disap- 
pointing. He returned her love; he nev- 
er stopped treating her affectionately; 
but as even Anne came to realize he 
was not, in spite of his two and a half 
extra years, sufficiently mature to satisfy 
her emotional and intellectual needs. 
Anne had fallen in love with an ideal 
created by her needs; after a while it 
was disappointing to hold hands and 
talk with a mere Peter Van Daan. 

Whatever their relationship was for 
Peter, for Anne it was a flood of new 
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feelings, new problems, new insights con- 
cerning herself and other people; it 
helped her on the road to maturity. But 
other traits and experiences also helped 
—particularly her intellectualism and 
humor, her religious sense and courage, 
her capacity for self-analysis. 

Shortly before she went into hiding, 
and while the teachers of her school 
were deciding whom to promote, Anne 
recorded her opinion that “a quarter of 
the class should stay where they are; 
there are some absolute cockoos, but 
teachers are the greatest freaks on earth.” 
This may be evidence of her maturity or 
immaturity, her humor or her love of 
learning. In any event, it is clear from the 
rest of her diary that her cultured father 
reared her in the best European and 
Jewish traditions of education, so that 
Anne acquired not only a considerable 
amount of learning, but also a consid- 
erable love of it. Lessons continued reg- 
ularly during the hiding, and everybody 
read. Anne studied French, Latin, and 
English; mathematics and algebra; his- 
tory, geography, shorthand, and ballet. 
Books were important presents on each 
birthday, and through friends the hiders 
used the public library. Anne justifiably 
described herself as having “‘a real ap- 
petite for learning.” 

She had also an appetite for humor. 
Hers was no doubt often immature—for 
example, when she wrote that Mrs. Van 
Daan “nags us the whole day long about 
the bad weather. It really would be nice 
to dump her in a bucket of cold water 
and put her up in the loft.” At times 
humor failed her completely. More fre- 
quently a mask of it protected her sen- 
sitive self from supercilious probing by 
adults; and she recorded ‘“‘one golden 
rule to keep before you: laugh about 
everything and don’t bother yourself 


about the others! It sounds selfish, but 
it's honestly the only cure for anyone 
who has to seek consolation in himself.”’ 

Her humor, like her love for Peter, 
helped make her situation much better 
than merely bearable. So did her reli- 
gious sentiment, which appears to have 
deepened during the months of hiding. 
The Franks were not Orthodox Jews. In 
their home they had not observed the 
ritual of the Sabbath; Anne and her fa- 
ther had attended synagogue only on 
high holidays, although Mrs. Frank and 
Margot attended regularly. During the 
period of hiding, Anne prayed each 
night. She prayed for miracles to save 
at least some of the Jews not fortunate 
enough to be in hiding; after scares 
which caused the hiders to think they 
had been discovered, she thanked God 
for having protected them. At times her 
religious sentiment contained clear 
marks of the Old Testament, as when 
she asked 


Who has inflicted this upon us? Who 
has made us Jews different from all 
other people? Who has allowed us to 
suffer so terribly up till now? It is 
God that has made us as we are, but 
it will be God, too, who will raise us 
up again. If we bear all this suffering 
and if there are still Jews left, when 
it is over, then Jews, instead of being 
doomed, will be held up as an exam- 
ple. Who knows, it might even be our 
religion from which the world and all 
peoples learn good, and for that rea- 
son, and that reason only, do we have 
to suffer now. 


Other expressions of religion suggest a 
Wordsworthian reliance on nature: 


The best remedy for those who are 
afraid, lonely, or unhappy is to go 
outside, somewhere where they can be 
quite alone with the heavens, nature, 
and God. Because only then does one 
feel that all is as it should be and 
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that God wishes to see people happy, 
amidst the simple beauty of nature. 
As long as this exists, and it certainly 
always will, I know that then there 

will always be comfort for every sor- 
row, whatever the circumstances may 

be. And I firmly believe that nature 
brings solace in all troubles. 

It is hardly surprising that Anne with 
her sense of humor and religious senti- 
ment had an abundance of courage. She 
wrote that “he who has courage and 
faith will never perish in misery,” and 
we can only hope that the statement 
was true of her to the end. She also 
wrote “I have often been downcast, but 
never in despair; I regard our hiding 
as a dangerous adventure, romantic and 
interesting at the same time.” She made 
plans for her career after liberation, 
thought about the children she might 
bear, hoped for visits to Paris and Lon- 
don. Sometimes, to be sure, she found 
it difficult to imagine that liberation 
might occur, but most of the time op- 
timism prevailed. And her expressions 
of courage and hopefulness must have 
been to the other hiders a generous 
compensation for the stings her tongue 
at other times inflicted. 

Any diary of a young girl who hid in 
Amsterdam during the Nazi occupation, 
who described her first protracted love 
affair, and who was a person of breed- 
ing, humor, religious sensitivity, and 
courage might well interest us. But 
Anne had one further trait of the ut- 
most importance for her own maturity 
and for what she wrote: an unusual 
ability for self-analysis. She knew she 
had moods, and she could write elo- 
quently about them—about loneliness, 
for example. But she could also step out- 
side her moods in order to evaluate 
them and herself in them. Miep, having 
read the diary after the war, said that 


Anne described Mr. Dussel “with ex- 
treme severity’; Anne herself wrote 
“Now the trying part about me is that 
I criticize and scold myself far more 
than anyone else does.” In an early en- 
try she wrote, “I must become good 
through my own efforts’; a little later, 


I must tell you that I am trying to 
be helpful, friendly, and good, and to 
do everything I can so that the rain 
of rebukes dies down to a light sum- 
mer drizzle. It is mighty difficult to 
be on such model behavior with peo- 
ple you can’t bear, especially when 

you don’t mean a word of it. But I 

do really see that I get on better by 

shamming a bit, instead of my old 
habit of telling everyone exactly what 

I think (although no one ever asked 

my opinion or attached the slightest 

importance to it). 

One of the clearest evidences of ob- 
jectivity was her ability to see a moral 
ambiguity in her enjoying relative se- 
curity while other Jews suffered worse 
fates: 


I saw two Jews through the curtain 
yesterday. I could hardly believe my 
eyes; it was a horrible feeling, just as 
if I'd betrayed them and was now 
watching them in their misery. 


This is the honesty concerning oneself 


out of which are born humor, maturi- 
ty, and one kind of ability to write well. 


V 


Anne could write well. Her self-con- 
sciousness and skill as an author receive 
only implicit acknowledgement if we re- 
gard her diary as no more than an edu- 
cative historical document or an inti- 
mate disclosure of adolescence. W. A. 
Darlington is probably correct in pre- 
dicting that 

in time to come, when the horrors of 


Nazi occupation in Europe are no 
longer quite so fresh in quite so many 
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minds and “The Diary of Anne 
Frank” comes to be judged purely on 
its merits as a play, the piece will... 
lose its place on the stage. 


But Anne’s diary may have a longer 
life. It is, to be sure, a mixture of good 
and bad writing—but so, too, are the 
diaries of Pepys, Samuel Sewall, and 
William Byrd. 

Some people have combed the exter- 
nal record of Anne’s life for evidence 
of her ability as a writer. They have 
found very little. One of her early teach- 
ers remembers that she wanted to be a 
writer. “It started early with her, very 
early. . She was able to experience 
more than other children, if you know 
what I mean. I might almost put it that 
she heard more, the soundless things 
too, and sometimes she heard things 
whose very existence we have almost for- 
Mrs. Kuperus, 
a few years later, 


gotten.” who taught 


Anne recalls that 
Anne “was full of ideas for the scripts’ 
of plays which pupils wrote and pro- 
duced during class. But she also recalls 
that “the compositions Anne wrote in 
school were just ordinary, no better 
than average. Many pupils wrote with 
more imagination and feeling than 
Anne. I've reread the diary many times 
looking for clues to the amazing trans- 
formation in her, but I still don’t know 
what caused it.” Anne's friend, Lies 
Goosens, is surely correct in saying that 
the transformation was caused by “a 
combinztion of things—the long hours 
of enforced reflection, the tragic inten- 
sity of the situation in which she and 
her family were living, and the flower- 
ing of her own physical maturity and 
her first love.” 

It was to be expected that little ex- 
ternal evidence of Anne’s talent would 


be found. When she went into hiding, 


she was not a diarist worthy of much 
attention. During the twenty-five months 
in the Secret Annexe, the world of her 
thought was a secret within a secret— 
a secret so well kept that even her fa- 
ther confessed, when the diary was first 
published, “I never realized my littie 
After she had left 
the Annexe, the brutality of guards, 


Anna was so deep.” 


shortages of food, epidemics of disease, 
separation from loved ones, and the 
prospect of gas chambers must have left 
Anne little time to think about writing, 
and certainly gave her companions little 
interest in what her literary talents might 
be. Ever so much more important was 
whether she could beg a piece of zwie- 
back. 

When we turn to the diary itself, we 
find that if her affair with Peter is the 
most striking measure of her change to- 
wards maturity, the second most striking 
is the clarification of her desire to be 
a writer. The third entry begins the de- 
velopment. 


I haven't written for a few days, be- 
cause I wanted first of all to think 
about my diary. It’s an odd idea for 
someone like me to keep a diary; not 
only because I have never done so be- 
fore, but because it seems to me that 
neither I—nor for that matter anyone 
else—will be interested in the unbos- 
omings of a thirteen-year-old school- 
girl. Still, what does that matter? I 
want to write, but more than that, 
I want to bring out all kinds of things 
that lie buried deep in my heart... . 

There is no doubt that paper is pa- 
tient and as I don’t intend to show 
this . . . “diary,” to anyone, unless I 
find a real friend, boy or girl, prob- 
ably nobody cares. And now I come 
to the root of the matter, the reason 
for my starting a diary: it is that I 
have no such real friend. .. . 

It’s the same with all my friends, 
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just fun and joking, nothing more. I 
can never bring myself to talk of any- 
thing outside the common round... . 

Hence, this diary. In order to en- 
hance in my mind’s eye the picture 
of the friend for whom I have waited 
so long, I don’t want to set down a 
series of bald facts in a diary like most 
people do, but I want this diary it- 
self to be my friend, and I shall call 
my friend Kitty. 


After this early entry the diary shows 
a progressively self-conscious artistry re- 
flected in the beginnings of certain let- 
ters to Kitty such as 


Now that we have been in the “Secret 
Annexe” for over a year, you know 
something of our lives, but some of 
it is quite indescribable. . . . To give 
you a Closer look..., now and again 
I intend to give you a description of 
an ordinary day. Today I’m _ begin- 
ning with the evening and the night. 
.. « (August 4, 1943). 

I asked myself this morning wheth- 
er you don’t sometimes feel rather 
like a cow who has had to chew over 
all the old pieces of news again and 
again, and who finally yawns loudly 
and silently wishes that Anne would 
occasionally find something new. . 
(January 28, 1944). 

Perhaps it would be entertaining 
for you—though not in the least for 
me—to hear what we are going to eat 
today. . . . (March 14, 1944). 


That her diary might itself be the basis 
of a published work may not have oc- 
curred to Anne before March 29, 1944, 
when 


Bolkestein, an M.P., was speaking on 
the Duch News from London, and... 
said that they ought to make a col- 
lection of diaries and letters after the 
war. Of course, they all made a rush 
at my diary immediately. Just imag- 
ine how interesting it would be if I 
were to publish a romance of the “Se- 
cret Annexe.” The title alone would 
be enough to make people think it 
was a detective story. 


But, seriously, it would seem quite 
funny ten years after the war if we 
Jews were to tell how we lived and 
what we ate and talked about here. 


It cannot have been long after this 
that Anne wrote out a list of fictitious 
names to be substituted for real ones 
if her diary were ever published—a list 
which Otto Frank used, changing, for 
example, the real name Van Pelz to Van 
Daan. 

After the entry of March 29, Anne's 
expressed desires to be a journalist, and 
then a famous writer, grew more num- 
erous. Writing would, she hoped, enable 
her to live after her death; she wrote 
short stories, even wanting to submit 
them for publication. Do You Remem- 
ber?, a collection of fables and little 
personal experiences, was published in 
Holland after the diary and has become 
“something of a minor children’s clas- 
sic.” In 1959 its contents became avail- 
able in English in The Works of Anne 
Fank. But certainly the diary will live 
the longest: immature touches which 
are signs of authenticity in it, are blem- 
ishes in the tales. 

The chief literary merit of the diary 
is its permitting us to know intimately 
Anne’s young, eager, difficult, lovable 
self. We follow the quick alternations 
of her great gaiety and sometimes equal- 
ly great depression, and we benefit from 
the introspections generated by her 
sharply contrasting moods. Some pages 
read as though they had been written 
in the security of a Long Island subur- 
bia; on the next page we are plunged 
into Nazi terror; and both passages use 
vivid details. Sometimes our delight is 
simply in her charm, as in “Daddy al- 
ways says I’m prudish and vain but 
that’s not true. I’m just simply vain.” 
At other times her wisdom surprises us, 
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as in her distinction that “laziness may 
appear attractive, but work gives satis- 
faction.” She sensed the need for va- 
riety in reporting, and used effective 
techniques for achieving it. Life in the 
Secret Annexe was terribly repetitious, 
but there is little repetition in the diary 
itself. 

Even if the last entry told of Jews lib- 
erated by the arrival of Allied armies 
in Amsterdam, the book would still have 
real interest and value. And it would 
still have its chief moral significance. 
Both diary and play illustrate D. H. 
Lawrence’s contention that 


the essential function of art is moral. 
Not aesthetic, nor decorative, not 
pastime and recreation. But moral.... 
But a passionate, implicit morality, 
not didactic. A morality which changes 
the blood, rather than the mind. 
Changes the blood first. The mind 
follows later in the wake. 


Because of Anne Frank's art, this change 
in blood and then in mind sometimes 
takes the direction of brotherhood. At 
those moments her legend receives fresh 
life, and her adolescent record of his- 


tory helps to make history less adoles- 


cent. 














HISTORY AND 


MIDRASH 


JACOB NEUSNER 


“There is no hope in returning to a traditional faith after 
it has once been abandoned, since the essential condition 
in the holder of a traditional faith is that he should not 
know he is a traditionalist...” 


I 
H”’ Scripture posed to the sages of 


the Talmudi epor h a more per- 
plexing problem than simply to uncov- 


er the plain meaning of the sacred 


words. Their problem, which still trou- 
bles text-centered religions, was how to 
discover in ancient writings continuing 
truths and meaning for a very different 
time. Their answer to this problem was 
Midrash, the exegesis and exposition of 
revealed Scripture. In truth, Scriptural 
interpretation was as old as Scripture, 
and elements of Midrash are present in 
the Hebrew Bible itself. The particular 
achievement of the sages was to explore 
the implications of Midrash and to ex- 


ploit its formidable techniques in the 
————————————————SSSSaa>DannnnDDDDBSSSSSEESSSS 

Is the method of Midrash—reading contem 
porary relevance and ideals into the sacred text 
—still available to modern man? Or has the es- 
tablishment of the text's prime factual mean- 
ing, by the method of comparative history, 
made Midrash inadmissible? These questions 
and their solution form the burden of Mr 
Neusner’s essay, which was presented, in some- 
what different form, as a lecture at the 1957 
Week of Work of the National Council on Re- 
ligion and Higher Education. The author, a 
senior student at the Rabbinical School of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary has recently been 
appointed instructor in the Department of Re 
ligion at Columbia University. 


Al Ghazali 


cause of a sophisticated and highly con- 
temporary religion. 

The rabbis found that they had to ex- 
pound the religion of a text ascribed to 
Moses, who had preceded them by more 
than a millenium, to congregations in 
the first centuries of the common era. 
hey had to make sense out of the great 
teachings of the past, and to apply them 
to the present situation. Far more than 
this, however, they had come to grips 
with the realia of the Scriptures that 
conveyed these truths. The sages were 
concerned not only with the content, 
but with the very context of revelation. 
[heir inheritance was a record of rev- 
elation whose minutest detail demanded 
assent from the pious man. If these an- 
cient words were to bear truth for all 
time, they had to make good sense al- 
ways and everywhere. The rabbis would 
not, therefore, pass silently over some 
bothersome detail which did not har- 
monize with their idea of truth or good 
manners. They would not deny the Bi- 
ble’s claim to detailed authenticity. “If 
it is empty—from you,” that is, if you 
find no meaning in a verse, the fault is 
yours. Scripture could not be reduced 
to an essence; every word was somehow 
essential. 
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Confronted with some Biblical inci- 
dent which did not accord with proper 
morals, the rabbis could not dismiss the 
matter as inconsequential. At the same 
time, they could not justify an ethical 
outrage by pointing out the primitive 
standards of an ancient generation. If 
like modern critics, they were to explain 
some improper action as evidence of the 
antiquity of a given passage, they would 
thereby have confessed that Scripture 
bore relevance to the archaeologist or 
historian of religion, but by no means 
offered appropriate instruction for a 
more advanced age. The rabbis would 
not claim that the more detailed pre- 
cepts of Scripture were addressed to one 
particular generation except where the 
Bible itself makes this clear. They would 
not admit that its truth was relative, 
appropriate only to an early and savage 
time. To them the truth of the Bible 
was eternal, standing as an imperative 
to man. 

This problem continues to perplex 
men. The Bible speaks to a primitive 
and naive universe. Has the passage of 
time muted its voice? Liberals in days 
past used to say that the Bible is not 
a text book for natural science. But lib- 
erals did not believe in revelation. Fun- 
damentalists offered ingenious explana- 
tions for the real intent of Scripture; 
for example, the seven days of Creation 
represent seven aeons of time. But the 
Bible does not say so. Must a man share 
the Biblical viewpoint on theology, cos- 
mology, anthropology, in order to hold 
on to its ultimate consequence of faith 
in God and in the message of religion? 
History forced upon the sages a search 
for harmony between the detailed text 
and the contemporary view of metaphy- 


sics and man. This search was not the 


consequence of negation but of affirma- 
tion. Few men today take the Biblical 
claim with sufficient earnestness to con- 
tinue that search. 


I] 


In the Midrash, the rabbis were not 
intentionally traditional. They did not 
wonder how to save a text they might 
already have come to doubt, nor did 
they set out in order to sustain Scrip- 
ture as a possibility for their piety. For 
the sages, Torah had made manilest the 
emergent truth that underlies all things. 
It was the divine design for the uni- 
verse. To contrive to demonstrate har- 
mony between current truth and Torah 
would be to reveal the obvious. Revela- 
tion was eternal and always in harmony 
with new visions of the truth. If the 
rabbis were traditionalists, they never 
knew it. 

[Ihe Bible itself made possible Mi- 
drashic elucidation. The very first word 
of God was light. The Talmud says, “ ‘Is 
not My word like fire, saith the Lord, 
and like a hammer which breaks the 
rock into pieces?’ (Jeremiah 23:29). Just 
as a hammer strikes the anvil and kin- 
dles clouds of sparks, so does Scripture 
yield many meanings, as it is said, ‘Once 
did God speak, but two things have I 
heard...” (Psalm 62:11)". The rabbis 
assumed that Torah was the indivisible, 
exhaustive account of the event of rev- 
elation at Sinai. It revealed some truth, 
and encompassed all truth. Hence it was 
their task to draw out of the given text 
the widest possible range of religious 
insight. They did not need to distin- 
guish 


between the obvious sense of 


words and the subtler secondary mean- 
Plain 


(p’shat) is simply what was immediately 


ings words might hide. sense 
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apparent. Midrash was the 


level of 
meaning discovered by search (d’rash), 
by disciplined and careful exegesis. ‘The 
truth was one, but the rabbis came upon 
the part uncovered by Midrash with a 
little more effort. (It is true that the 
rabbis did distinguish occasionally be- 
tween a particularly imaginative Mi- 
drash of a verse and its plain-sense, but 
this distinction meant far less to them 
than it does nowadays.) 

A classic exposition of the nature of 
Midrash is Professor Shalom Spiegel’s 
introduction to Legends of the Bible by 
Louis Ginzberg, in which he writes: 

“Just as a pearl results from a stimu- 
lus in the shell of a mollusk, so also a 
legend may arise from an irritant in 
Scripture. The legend of Cain and La- 
mech has its foothold in two passages 
of Scripture. One passage tells of a sign 
granted by Cain as a warning to all who 
might threaten his life: anyone that slays 
Cain shall 


suffer sevenfold vengeance 


(Genesis 4:15). The other is the address 
of Lamech to his wives, reckless with 
swagger or savagery: | kill a man for 
just wounding me! (Genesis 4:25). 
“This is a brutal and bad boast in 
a book such as the Bible, but in reality 
it is less bothersome than the earlier 
statement in Genesis 4:15... After all, 
the bluster of a braggart or bully need 
not be believed literally. ... Genesis 4:15 
cannot be so lightly dismissed... The 
pledge given to Cain presupposes a pec- 
uliarly ferocious form of blood-feud: any 
attack on the bearer of the sign is to 
be avenged by the slaughter of seven 


members of the tribe to which the as- 


sailant belonged. The archaeologist 
might conclude .. . that some of the 


stories in the book of Genesis preserve 


exceedingly ancient traditions . . . often 


antedating by centuries the birth of 
Biblical religion... But in all times 
men have turned to the Bible not only 
for antiquarian curiosities, but for spir- 
itual uplift and guidance. To such read- 
to find 
the Holy Writ ascribing to the Deity 


ers it must be distressing . . 


itself the acceptance without protest of 
an institution of primitive law... Many 
will prefer to believe that this cannot 
be the meaning of the sacred writings... . 

“When facts or texts become unac- 
ceptable, fiction or legend weaves the 
garland of nobler fancy. This is how 
the story of Cain’s slaying was born... 

“The tale runs: Lamech was a burly 
but blind giant who loved to follow 
the chase under the guidance of his son, 
Tubal-Cain. Whenever the horn of a 
beast came in sight, the boy would tell 
his father to shoot at it with bow and 
arrow. One day he saw a horn move 
between two hills; he turned Lamech’s 
arrow upon it. “The aim was good, the 
quarry dropped to the ground. When 
they came close to the victim, the lad 
exclaimed: ‘Father, thou hast killed 
something that resembles a human be- 
ing in all respects, except it carries a 
horn on its forehead!’ Lamech knew at 
once what had happened: he had killed 
his ancestor Cain, who had been marked 
by God with a horn for his own pro- 
tection, ‘lest anyone who came upon 
him should kill him’ (Genesis 4:15). In 
bitter remorse Lamech wept: ‘I killed a 
man to my wounding!’ (Genesis 4:24). 

*... What 


Scripture was made by this legend to 


seemed to be shocking 
yield a moral tale. Genesis 4:24 was 
turned from a barbarian boast into a 
cry of contrition: The offensive ‘I kill 


a man for just wounding me’ was now 


read ‘I killed a man to my wounding 
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and sorrow.’ The Hebrew permits this 
change by a mere inflection of voice. 
But above all, the stumbling block in 
Genesis 4:15 was removed: the assurance 
of the deity that Cain’s vengeance shall 
be sevenfold was made to mean that his 
punishment will be exacted from him 
in the seventh generation. His sentence 
was to be carried out by Lamech, the 
seventh in the succession of generations 
since Adam. The savage reprisal . . . be- 
came a deserved but deferred penalty, 
the merciful Judge, slow to anger, grant- 
ing the sinner a long reprieve to repent 
and mend his ways. In brief, two pas- 
sages of the sacred Writ, disturbing the 
peace and disquieting the faith of a host 
of pious readers in every age, were meta- 
morphosed in this legend of Cain and 
Lamech to yield the edifying lesson: 
even the arrow of a sightless archer 
obeys the holy will and word of God. 

“...Any vestige of reprehensible or 
primitive practices was read away, and 
Scripture brought to conform to the ad- 
vanced conscience of a later state in 
civilization.” 

A second type of Midrash was inquiry 
into the legal portions of the Pentateuch 
to discover laws to apply to a new situa- 
tion, or to uncover Scriptural basis for 
an apparent innovation in law. An ex- 
ample of such legal Midrash was the 
effort to demonstrate the real meaning 
of ‘an eye for an eye.’ The sages held 
that the verse clearly means that one 
should exact the monetary equivalent 
of an eye for the loss of an eye, and no 
more. One proof, among many brought 
by Talmud, is derived from Numbers 
35:31, “Thou shalt not take ransom for 
the life of a murderer..." This means, 
“for the life of a murderer thou shalt 


not take ransom, but thou shalt take 


ransom for limbs.” Scripture thus means, 
and has always meant, that a ransom 
may compensate loss of a major limb. 

Midrash represents, therefore, crea- 
tive philology and creative historiogra- 
phy (in the phrases of Professor Y. Hei- 
nemann in Darcheit Ha-Agadah). As cre- 
ative philology, the Midrash discovers 
meaning in apparently meaningless de- 
tail. It creates out of the fabric of si- 
lence as of speech. Even parts of speech 
are set out, each by itself, each hiding 
its special message for some perplexity. 
As Dr. Max Kadushin demonstrated in 
The Rabbinic Mind, the Midrash uses 
the elements of language not as fixed, 
unchanging categories, but as relative, 
living, tentative nuances of thought. As 
creative historiography, the Midrash re- 
writes the past to make manifest the 
eternal rightness of Scriptural paradigms. 
What would it be like if all men lived 
at one moment? This the Midrash sets 
out to reveal, justifying David by the 
criteria of Stoic philosophy and even 
by Roman imperial law, and thunder- 
ing pious curses at the heads of men 
behaving fully in accord with the mo- 
rality of their own age. Midrash thus 
exchanges the stability of language and 
the continuity of history for stability 
of values and the eternity of truth. 

In the Bible, the rabbis treasured a 
many-splendored jewel, now to be ad- 
mired in one light, now in another. 
Each 


meaning, awaiting the sensitive touch 


word has many modulations of 


of a troubled soul to unfold a special 
message for a particular moment in 
time. Midrash teaches that for all times 
and to all men, Scriptural values are 
congruous and consistent. Lamech and 


a man fifteen centuries later are judged 


by the same ethics, for Scripture and 
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its people are wholly in harmony with 
the sophisticated morality of any age. 
History does not apply to revelation. 
There are no relative truths. Revelation 
happened under the aspect of eternity: 
one God, one Torah, one truth for all 


men in every age. 


iit 


Is the technique of Midrashic thought 
available to bring harmony between the 
Word and today’s world? 

It might be argued that Midrash rep- 
resents speculation in terms of the con- 
crete on the inner nature of reality, a 
kind of technique. Dr. 
Henri Frankfort (in Before Philosophy) 


“is noth- 


mythopoeic 


said of myth that its imagery 
ing less than a carefully chosen cloak 
for abstract thought. It represents the 
form in which experience becomes con- 
scious.” The Stoic interpreted Home 
as allegory, and so made him make sense 
to their age. If faith speaks out in con- 
crete images, ought Scripture to be 
understood as the embodiment of cos- 
mic truth in earthly garments? Other 
men have tried this way before, and 
come to viable faith. Is this way still 
open? It is, and it is not. 

In a rigorous sense, the techniques of 
Midrash are unavailable because men 
have ceased to think only in concrete 
images. Mythopoeic thought never leaves 
the concrete, and its concepts exist only 
in their particular forms. Death does not 
happen, it is. Yet abstraction is the very 
soul of the modern intellect. Moreover, 
men no longer see abstractions in the 
supple fabric of immediate situations. 
Che rabbis did, using language here in 
one sense, there in another. The very 
creative force of Midrash depends on 
such stubborn particularization. For Mi- 


drash, language is finite, its meanings 
are emergent, but morality is infinite 
Long ago, though, men abandoned the 
relativity of language for the relativity 
of values. 

Not only is the creative philology of 
Midrash unavailable, but its classic as- 
sumptions on history are no longer wide- 
ly held. Men cannot always come both 
to perceive the historical setting of Scrip- 
ture and to assent to its moral rightness. 
lLamech may teach an ethical truth, but 
not in the first place. The courts of Is- 
rael might always have enforced a merci- 
ful form of the lex talionis, but Scripture 
does not say so openly. The Midrash 
denies relativity between history and 
morality. Yet if a man today recognizes 
the primitive in art and literature, he 
surely cannot refuse to see it in religion 
and ethics. To the rabbis, creative his- 
toriography meant that whatever was 
discovered in Scripture was the plain- 
sense from Sinai. They did not mobilize 
their formidable power of inventiveness 
and fantasy in order to avoid an ap- 
parent heresy. Scripture makes sense, 
and Midrash merely uncovers it. But if 
a man today makes the effort to uncover 
hidden truths and distant meanings, this 
is the ratification of heresy, tor he knows 
he is trying to restore a tradition and 
to sustain it. 

The idea of history has supplanted 
the idea of an abiding plain-sense. The 
historian wonders, what did this text 
mean to its writer? Midrash asks what 
meaning is there now, and identifies this 
meaning with the original intent of the 
writer. None would claim, though, that 
his present knowledge of the truth is 
what the truth has always been. The 
dilemma of the American Constitution 


is an obvious consequence of such self- 
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conscious historicism. On the one hand, 
the unity and continuity of law demand 
that the twentieth-century judge speak 
in the name of an eighteenth-century 
Constitution. On the other hand, the 
founding fathers could not even remote- 
ly have written into their Constitution 
the subtle intentions discovered by the 
judges. One result is an ingenious Mi- 
drash that creates “The Constitution”, 
a kind of Platonic ideal which is the ul- 
timate referent of Constitutional phe- 
nomena. Another is the dogged and 
progressively less convincing assertion 
that this was the true intention of the 
Convention of 1787, or would have been 
if they were here. A less appropriate 
case shows what happens when people 
think that the truth as it is now per- 
ceived is what it always was. The ar- 
ticle on Beria in the Soviet Encyclopedia 
was published before his fall. In many 
columns of text he was extolled as a 
pillar of Soviet society. After he lost 
the struggle for succession, he was pil- 
loried as a bestial traitor. The publishers 
had to supply subscribers with a long 
insertion to paste over the original ar- 
ticle. To Soviet man, this insertion was 
the new version of the truth as it al- 
ways was. It was truth discovered, not 
invented; genuine, not contrived his- 
tory. For the Western intellect, this is 
whimsy. What truth there is is finite 
and provisional. Today, one cannot, 
therefore, embark on the quest for eter- 
nal contemporaneity. A_ self-conscious 
man does not see in a given text a truth 
that was of old, is now, and ever will 
be, in the sense that a historian under- 
stands these words. The truth of old 
was what the writer meant. The truth 
now cannot necessarily be what one 


would have had the writer mean. 


The search for an eternal plain-sense 
for Scripture was the only way to pre- 
serve both the historicity and the viabil- 
ity of text-committed faith. That search 
has found only gall and wormwood for 
the literalist. Whenever he turns, he 
meets problems he must somehow ex- 
plain away. Even if his heart is hard 
as granite, he must in the end suspect 
that the phenomena of universe, man, 
and the day the sun stood still are best 
explained not by the Bible but by the 
tentative suggestions of the natural and 
social sciences. 

The recognition of Midrash teaches 
the distinction between what is history 
and what is homily. It raises a question 
to trouble modern exegetes: has Scrip- 
ture yielded this meaning because this 
is what it has always meant in its own 
context? Or has this meaning come in 
order to make good sense out of a dif- 
ficult verse? 


IV 


While the techniques and assump- 
tions of Midrash are mostly obsolete, 
the purposes of Midrash are still very 
relevant. The perception that there is 
indeed a Midrashic dimension in a text 
points a way to bring to bear upon pres- 
ent perplexities even the power of a 
kind of creative philology and imagina- 
tive historiography. The Bible has both 
a plain meaning and an eternal mes- 
sage for all men everywhere. These two 
levels of meaning are not to be con- 
fused. The Midrash will teach how to 
expose the aspect of eternity and to dis- 
cover the moment of truth. 

Its first lesson is to distinguish be- 
tween history as experienced by believ- 
ing man and history as observed and 


elucidated by dispassionate scholarship. 





Som cf 
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It opens the way to distinguish between 
the sacred history handed down by creed 
and faith, and the objective, critical 
history uncovered by the scholar. (Pro- 
fessor H. Richard Niebuhr makes this 
distinction in The Meaning of Reve- 
lation.) 

Its second lesson is, in truth, how to 
endow Scripture with life. This is to be 
done through homily, anachronism, and 
especially through the sensitive response 
of the modern student of religion. When 
the preacher finds rich and compelling 
meaning in a verse, this is the living 
verse. This is Scripture as men may be- 
lieve in it and live by its message. The 
faculty of Midrash was not buried with 
the sages of the Talmud. It is always 
in the hand of the preacher who comes 
to create parables and homilies to ex- 
plain and enhance the text. This sec- 
ondary level of meaning in Scripture is 
its sacred history. Plain sense teaches the 
meaning of the Bible in its time: what 
the writer wrote and meant. Midrash 
teaches the meaning for any time: what 
He-Who-Spoke-and-Created-by -his-Word 
has to say. The final truth about the 
Bible surely lies, at the very least, in 
both places. 

Third, Midrash warns scholars not to 
cross the unmarked frontier between 
history as it is lived and re-enacted to- 
day and history as it is observed. Bible 
critics have been tempted to impose on 
it elaborate and ingenious schemes of 
events; they have reconstructed the his- 
tory of ancient Israel by blueprints bor- 
rowed from alien civilizations; they have 
thought to find an empty room when 
they penetrated into the holiest pre- 
cincts of Jewish faith; they have even 
ignored the canons of common sense 


and precise knowledge in their wonder- 


ful speculations. Critical history, how- 
ever, demonstrates what happened, or, 
most certainly, what could not have 
happened at a given point in time. His- 
torical material leads to the most deli- 
cate of judgments on what actually did 
happen; even archaeology is mostly use- 
less without corroborating texts. The 
text itself conveys much more, and yet 
considerably less, than the facts of what 
occurred. In the end, however, if the 
setting of revelation is the concern of 
normative history, the fact and mean- 
ing of revelation are not. Scholars speak- 
ing ex cathedra need also to keep aware 
of the idea of Midrash. As men of faith 
they may very well offer profound in- 
sight. As scholars, they ought not to 
confuse the quality of two very different 
kinds of truth. The plain sense of an 
ancient text is not necessarily what 
makes sense today at all. 

Furthermore, scholarship may not of- 
fer genuine understanding of a text, at 
all, at its first level of meaning. Scholars 
speculate, for example, on what the un- 
known Prophet of the Exile meant by 
the story of the suffering servant. Con- 
fessional history may indeed impel the 
Jew to see chapter 53 of Isaiah as the 
paradigm of Israel’s history among the 
nations. Christians see in the chapter 
the prefiguration of Christ's life among 
men. It seems unlikely that scholars will 
come to determine decisively the origi- 
nal intent of the prophet whose name 
they do not know. For normative his- 
tory, it would matter very much if they 
did. For confessional history, it would 
simply open the way to new Midrash. 

Finally the idea of Midrash teaches 
the lesson that the Bible, itself, is a kind 
of Midrash, a confessional history of hu- 


manity. It is in the first instance an in- 
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terpretation of events whose reality is 
perceived through the veil of time and 
in the shadowed light of faith. As the 
Midrash 
events of Scripture into a paradigm for 


transformed the pragmatic 
a later age, so the Bible, and especially 
the Prophets, transformed the extraor- 
dinary history of Israel into a Midrash 


on life itself. 
V 


Men's awareness of history divorces 
Midrash from plain-sense. The specific 
techniques of the Midrash are mostly 
obsolete. Men have lost the capacity to 
believe that a particular sense of Scrip- 
ture uncovered today was its eternally 
present meaning. They do not even ex- 
pect to find eternal meanings. Even the 
critical scholarship of one generation 
has come to seem like Midrash to the 
next. I think, however, that we might 
well cling to the faith of the Midrash: 
the Bible does make some sense to every 
generation. We look to our ministry to 
teach that sense. We ought also to ex- 
plore the resources of our own faith to 
find it, through mastering the text of 
the Bible and living with it day by day. 
Except for the literalist, however, none 
can look to reconcile his particular Mi- 
drash with the plain meaning of Scrip- 
ture. Although one may recover a har- 
mony between the text and the world, 


this is very far away from restoring the 
detailed historicity of Scripture. 

The question arises whether a self- 
conscious, critical intellect is capable of 
Biblical faith, and whether such faith 
will generate genuine piety. The experi- 
ence of the sages suggests that unencum- 
bered inquiry into the true sense of 
Scripture will indeed lead to both faith 
and piety. Self-deception and _ precon- 
ceived commitments cannot. We ought, 
therefore, never to say, how much bet- 
ter were the old days than these! How 
much worthier was the age when men 
believed in mountains that skip like 
rams and worlds that are made in seven 
days, when Jews could see the plain 
meaning of the Song of Songs as a poem 
of love between God and Israel, and 


Christians, between God and _ the 
Church! If this is what the text de- 
scribed and what the tradition of Syna- 
gogue and Church expounded, then this 
was a faithful vision and an honest per- 
ception. All that we have, and all we 
shall ever have, is our own mature vi- 
sion of the truth. We are left with the 
poignant teaching of the Talmud: 
“Rabbi Simon ben Lakish admonished, 
‘Say not .. . how much better were the 
old days than these! Say not .. . if only 
Rabbi Tarfon were alive, then I should 
go to study Torah with him. In the 


end, you only have the sages of your 


own generation’.” 














THE JEW AS BOHEMIAN 


ALFRED WERNER 


he phenomenon of the isolated bo- 
hemian—defined by the dictionary 
as “a person with artistic or intellectual 
tendencies who lives and acts with dis- 
regard for conventional rules of behav- 
ior’’—is probably as old as civilization 
itself. At all been 


painters, poets, philosophers who either 


times there have 
deliberately detached themselves from 
society and its obligation so that they 
could devote all their strength to their 
self imposed tasks, or who had been 
forced by an outraged society to live and 
work outside its pale. 

New, however, is the formation of 
bohemian groups constituting small so- 
cial entities that exist, or try to exist, 
outside the laws or at least the mores 
of respectable society. New, too, is the 
prominent role played by Jews in such 
centers of bohemian life as Montmartre 
and Montparnasse in Paris, the Green- 
wich Village of New York, and, more 
recently, the North Beach of San Fran- 
cisco. The mass alienation of the crea- 
tive man from society did not begin un- 
til the last century when, with the dwin- 


dling of the traditional sponsorship of 
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No history of modern Bohemianism or 
“Beatnikism” could possibly fail to note the 
inordinately large place in it occupied by Jews, 
past and present. Beyond alieniation, Dr. 
Werner points to a number of specific factors 
in modern Jewish character involved in the 
phenomenon. His illustrations are drawn from 
the biographies of such artists as Soutine, Pas- 
cin and Modgiliani. 


the arts by Church and aristocracy, the 
freelance writer and the freelance artist 
emerged; both, unaided by powerful pa- 
trons; both, free to act and produce in 
accordance with their aesthetic and po- 
litical preferences; both, free to sleep 
under bridges. ... 

Probably the earliest Jewish bohem- 
ian was a compatriot and contemporary 
of Moses Mendelssohn, the poet Moses 
Ephraim Kuh who, having failed in 
business, traveled all over Europe, writ- 
ing poetry, oblivious to his physical 
needs, until he ended in complete mad- 
ness. The 19th century saw several gifted 
Jews who squandered and sabotaged 
their talents by irresponsible living. One 
of these was Simeon Solomon, perhaps 
the most gifted of Anglo-Jewish paint- 
ers, a friend of Swinburne and an asso- 
ciate of the Pre-Raphaelites, who, after 
enormous initial promise, disappeared 
from his niche, living out the rest of 
his life as a street artist, until death re- 
deemed him from drunkenness and want. 

But only after 1900 did Jews emerge 
as “leaders” of various out-groups in the 
sense that their activities were emulated 
by younger men and women who, like 
them, had broken away from religion 
and the circumscribed mores of the mid- 
dle class they had come from. No at- 
tempt has so far been made to analyze 
or even describe this pre-eminence of 
Jews in the land of Bohemia—a terri- 
tory that, one might expect, should be 
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unappealing to Jews, with their conser- 
vative bourgeois traditions and attach- 
ment to family bonds, and their pre- 
carious position in an overwhelmingly 
Gentile society (sufficiently conspicuous 
to arouse latent hostilities. Why should 
they invite trouble by open and flagrant 
violation of the codes of behavior, set 
up by the Christian state? 

“The Jew as Pariah: A Hidden Tra- 
dition,” by Hannah Arendt (Jewtsh So- 
cial Studies) only skims the surface of 
the problem. For the bohemian, unlike 
the pariah, is not despised by society— 
he is regarded with a blend of envy and 
fear. Neither Heinrich Heine, nor Ber- 
nard Lazare, nor Franz Kafka (whom 
Miss Arendt singled out among those 
who evolved “the concept of the pariah 
as a human type”) suffered as much 
from feeling society's contempt as he 
suffered from being misunderstood or 
not understood at all. None of the three, 
incidentally, was a bohemian like the 
unfortunate Ephraim Moses Kuh, or 
like the three Jewish artists whom I 
shall discuss. The uxorious Heine, busi- 
ly writing pot-boilers to keep out credi- 
tors; Lazare, the respected contributor 
to Figaro and other important journals; 
Kafka, who held on to his respectable 
job to the end—they were not men to 
ruin themselves and their work by ex- 
cesses, by alcohol and drugs. They were 
at conflict with the existing society, with 
Judaism, with the family, but they nev- 
er severed all ties, as was done by cer- 
tain members of the French Arts “Ecole 
Jutve.” 

II 

Between 1900 and 1930 many Jews 
migrated to Paris, attracted to the free 
life led by the Bohemians of Montmar- 
tre and Montparnasse. Some of these, 


who had run away from small towns 


and middle-class morals to the center of 
modern art were half-artists, able to talk 
about, rather than to produce art, while 
a minority were dedicated painters and 
sculptors who lived for art’s sake. But 
even some of these ended prematurely 
and wretchedly, as the new freedom had 
the same effect upon them that alcohol 
had on the American Indian. 

I have selected Amedeo Modigliani, 
Jules Pascin, and Chaim Soutine because 
these three, more than any of the oth- 
ers, epitomized the tragedy of the up- 
rooted Jew, the deraciné artist. They 
shed Judaism, family bonds, the fetters 
of a particular nation or even associa- 
tion of men, but they also lost moral 
concepts, the feeling of responsibility, 
love that does not shift or falter. “What 
a pity he was so afraid of all moral 
standards,” the artist George Grosz la- 
mented about Pascin. He might have 
said this about the other two as well. 

Modigliani (1884-1920) arrived in Pa- 
ris in 1906. He came of a respectable, 
though impoverished Sefardic family 
that first settled in Rome, and there- 
after in Leghorn. In him raged the con- 
flict between the bourgeois and the bo- 
hemian, the Jew and the international- 
ist, that rarely, if ever, was manifested 
in Pascin or Soutine. Those who met 
him shortly after his arrival in France, 
reported that he drank very little (and 
then only Italian wine), that he had no 
vices, kept his bachelor apartment neat, 
and turned all his energy to his work. 
When Picasso passed him in a café, 
Modigliani even made a derogatory re- 
mark about his wearing the dirty clothes 
of workmen. Picasso might have talent, 
he said, but that did not excuse his un- 
couth appearance. Only a short time 
later, those who had heard him make 


the remark were shocked to find him 
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living in the worst disorder, an alcoholic 
and drug addict, involved in futile love 
affairs, and often too sick to work. 

As a Jew, he oscillated between arro- 
gant pride and morbid self-hatred. The 
dealer, Paul Gillaume, recalled: 

“Modigliani made a point of being 
a Jew. On every occasion, and particu- 
larly when people did not immediately 
perceive it, he would announce that he 
was a Jew. He even claimed that his 
personality embodied the quintessential 
characteristics of the Jew. He adopted 
Jewish customs and ways that he had 
originally been ignorant of but which 
he noticed among the Jewish [i.e., East 
European] painters of Montparnasse. ... 
He... said that Rembrandt might pos- 
sibly have been a Jew. In his own sculp- 
tures he tried deliberately to manifest 
a brutal power which he called sens de 
Jehovah {the drift, or meaning, of Jeho- 
vah].” 

Once, when he overheard Royalists in 
a Paris café making anti-Semitic re- 
marks, he turned upon them, shouting, 
“Je suis Juif?’ and silenced them with 
a gesture. He sternly rebuked Max Jfa- 
cob, the poet-painter who had embraced 
Catholicism and urged him and Jacques 
Lipchitz to take the same step. On the 
other hand, over the protests of Jacob 
Epstein, he complained to their British 
colleague, August John, that it was a 
misfortune to be a Jew.. 

He suffered, and made others suffer 
(notably his faithful companion, Jeanne 
Hebuterne, who committed suicide a 
few hours after he had died of tuber- 
culosis in the charity ward of a Parisian 
hospital). Undoubtedly, his mannerist 
art was not sufficiently appreciated dur- 
ing his lifetime, and the years he reached 
the apex of his brief career were in the 
grim period of 1914 to 1919 that was 


anything but favorable to the practition- 
ers of art. Stull, it was not—as the legend 
goes—the public’s indifference that mur- 
dered him. He did sell, from time to 
time, and he had the most loyal pro- 
tector in the person of the Polish poet 
and art dealer, Leopold Zborowski, who 
desperately tried to save him. It was his 
philosophy, Baudelaireian-Nietzschean, 
put into practice, that destroyed this 
much too frail, much too vulnerable, 
much too sensitive Jew. 

He was only seventeen when he wrote 
to his bosom friend, a fellow-student 
named Oscar Ghiglia, that life should 
be fully lived, without concern for ob- 
stacles, but with definite, purposeful in- 
tent, and sometimes even in pain, in or- 
der to “save one’s own dream.” He urged 
his friend to cultivate sacredly all “that 
can exalt and excite your intelligence,” 
and to “seek to provoke . . . and create 

these fertile stimuli, because they 
can push the intelligence to its maxi- 
mum creative power.” 

And in another letter he wrote: 

“...The man who does not know 
how to release new desires continually 
from his energy, to release an almost 
new individual destined always to ex- 
press himself by laying low all that is 
old and rotten, is not a man, he is a 
bourgeois, a real knave....” 

Although this was written before the 
Paris years, it must not be dismissed as 
manifestations of juvenile exuberance. 
In Paris, very little outside pressure was 
required to transform the young respect- 
able man into a “peintre maudit,” a 
painter who lived under a curse. I do 
not believe the legend that either al- 
cohol or hashish made Modigliani “in- 
vent” the characteristic features of his 
mature style. Alcohol and drugs merely 
helped to release the timid young man 
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from his inhibitions so that he could 
proceed faster toward that freedom of 
which he had dreamed in his juvenile 
letters. Just because he wanted to be 
free to “distort’”—that is, force his own 
artistic vision upon reality—he decided 
that he had to live the life that would, 
as he saw it, guarantee him the maxi- 
mum of freedom. Alcohol, hashish, and 
sexual promiscuity were a means of lib- 
erating himself from Leghorn and all 
it stood for. He knew, of course, that 
his family would reject his new way of 
painting as crazy, but he did not care. 
The problem that concerns us here 
is: was this the only possible road Modi- 
gliani could take to achieve what he 
wanted, and was that achievement worth 
all the misery, all the sacrifice? Of 
course, we have an answer in the form 
of some four to five hundred oils, and 
innumerable drawings that have sur- 
vived—but it is only a partial answer. 
For while there is much in his work 
that is most admirable, one may specu- 
late whether the tiresome sameness in 
style might not be attributed to a sick 
ness of mind, unable to develop new 
concepts, images, thoughts, and whether 
vice in all forms (intellectual vice being 
the worse) did not stifle the growth of 
an artist far greater than the Modigliani 
we know, the one who stumbled to his 
grave at the age of thirty-five.... 


III 


The Bulgarian Jules Pacin (1885- 
1930) was also of Sefardic origin. He 
came to Paris a few months before Modi- 
gliani, probably in December 1905, but 
the two painters rarely met, and we 
have no knowledge of any intimate 
friendship such as existed between Modi- 
gliani and Soutine. Pascin, whose origi- 
nal name was Pincas, also came from a 


family of businessmen. Unlike Modiglia- 
ni, however, he had no interest what- 
soever in Judaism (and it is of little 
importance that on his many travels he 
picked up a few Yiddish phrases which 
he liked to throw around, or that he 
liked to listen to, or tell Jewish jokes). 
Unlike Modigliani, he was never with- 
out money, for the stupendously cun- 
ning illustrations he made for news- 
papers and books were royally paid for, 
and his small oil portraits of female 
nudes sold extremely well, both in 
France and the United States. 

But he, too, was thwarted and de- 
feated by his own philosophy, or, more 
accurately, by the Zeitgeist, whose ear- 
liest representative was Baudelaire, and 
whose last protagonist, Pascin, perished 
with his suicide at the age of forty-five. 
Here, I should like to quote trom a long 
and unjustly forgotten book, Max Nor- 
As early as 1893 
Nordau warned that degenerates need 


dau’s Degeneration. 


not be criminals in the narrow sense of 
the term, that they can be brilliant ar- 
tists and writers: 

“Let no one believe that degeneracy 
is synonymous with lack of talent. Many 
degenerates prove the contrary. 
There are sane geniuses. Unfortunately, 
the degenerate genius often exercises a 
profound influence, and that influence 
is always evil. 

“They want sybaritism and we want 
work. They cultivate flightiness and idle 
talk. We strive for attention, observa- 
tion, knowledge. Here is the criterion 
by which all can recognize the true mod- 
erns and distinguish them unfailingly 
from the imposters. . .. He who preaches 
revolt against discipline is an enemy of 
progress and he who adores his ‘I’ is an 
enemy of society. For the foundation of 
society is the love of one’s neighbor.” 
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Pascin was no more an impostor than 
were his predecessors, Baudelaire and 
Swinburne, creators of the “aestheti 
man.” These were brilliant practition- 
ers in their respective realms of art. But 
they were also fundamentally selfish, 
recognizing no duties towards society, 
pursuing no interests save those of art, 
and were indifferent, if not hostile, to 
religion, morality, education, political 
principle, social improvement. His sole 
aim was self-expression at any cost to 
the self (and to society as well). Bau- 
delaire drank to excess and took opium 
since he felt that stimulants were es- 
sential to extend the range of his sensa- 
tions, to demolish the bourgeois prison 
of the 19th century. 

To make this excursion into the un- 
known, the mind had to be free of its 
shackles of reason: it had to be whipped 
into a spasm by any means available. 
Let the body be wrecked, let the indi- 
vidual be regarded as a criminal by po- 
lite society—it was more important to 
remove the blinders called normal in- 
telligence... 

Baudelaire’s pupil, Rimbaud, argued 
that the artist, in order to pierce the 
shell of common sense, behind which 
beauty is concealed, must attain a state 
of mystic rapture, must force the senses 
into a paroxysm of action that would 
exceed the limits of his normal working 
capacity, even if he had to resort to ar- 
tificial devices. Rimbaud advocated the 
“long, immense and deliberate derange- 
ment of all the senses,” declared it the 


duty of the poet to exhaust “all forms 
of love, suffering, insanity.” 

I have dwelt at length on the two 
most prominent philosophers of degen- 
eration because their ideas were still 
very much alive, and were still being 
discussed in the Parisian cafés Pascin 


and Modigliani frequented. And I even 
believe that in some indirect way they 
have had an influence on that Post-World 
War IJ phenomenon, the Angry Young 
Men of England, the Black Jackets of 
France, and the Beatniks of the U.S.A., 
whose infernalism is echoed in the lines 
of chief Beatnik Allen Ginsburg (though 
the rhythm is nearer to Whitman than 
to the Symbolist school) where he speaks 
about himself and his friends who 

“cowered in unshaven rooms in un- 
derwear, burning their money in waste- 
baskets and listening to the ‘Terror 
through the wall... 

“ate fire in paint hotels or drunk tur- 
pentine in Paradise alley, death or pur- 
gatoried their torsos night after night”— 

When he Pascin was 
much nearer to Baudelaire’s concept of 


started out, 


the dandy than to the ruffians of San 


Francisco—being immaculately shaven 
and tidily dressed in a neat blue suit. 
But twenty-five years, and thousands of 
drinks later, he had so little control over 
himself that he would walk around 
dressed like a tramp, and would urinate 
in the street. To the very end he re- 
tained the skill which allowed him to 
produce an impeccable picture in a 
short afternoon, but he was not satis- 
fied with his work, despite the praise 
lavished upon him by the press. “I am 
disgusted with myself.” He commented 
sarcastically on the fact that his pic- 
tures were so much in demand that deal- 
ers paid for canvases by size before they 
were painted. Friends recorded some of 
his complaints, indicative of a deep- 
seated pessimism. 

“I feel like a laborer who has worked 
hard and long on the promise of a cer- 
tain number of great rewards and then 


finds that the money will not buy him 


any of the things he wants.” 
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Or: 

“Life is a fraud and man is perpetual- 
ly cheated. As a boy he is promised that 
if he has ability, perseverance and luck 
he will become great, wealthy and hon- 
ored. This is true, but when he reaches 
his goal he finds he has been swindled 
and all his striving is for nothing; 
wealth, fame, and honor are empty be- 
cause they bring no happiness—nothing 
brings that.” 

To make his point, he told a story 
about an optimistic waiter who replied 
to a customer's complaint that the egg 
he had just opened was bad: 

“There is something good in every- 
thing. Eat the rest of it, Sir.” 

To friends who knew this story, he 
referred to life as “the egg.” 

When he revisited the United States 
in the 1920s (he had lived here between 
1914 and 1920, and acquired American 
citizenship), some of his more astute 
friends begged him to see a psychiatrist. 
But he would not listen to them, and 
went back to Paris, and to the never- 
ending parties he gave for scores of 
hangers-on: fellow-artists, models, pros- 
titutes, including people whom he bare- 
ly knew. But, suffering from a severe 
cirrhosis of the liver, he could no longer 
indulge in his customary drinking. Sur- 
rounded by young women, some of 
ther barely beyond puberty, he felt ex- 
tremely old at the age of forty-five. He 
had long been separated from his spouse, 
and had found no solace in his stormy 
relations with an artist friend's wife, 
much younger than himself. The most 
prominent Parisian dealer, Bernheim 
(descendant of an Alsatian Jewish fam- 
ily) was to give him a one-man show, 
but what comfort would it offer to him 


who had none of the pleasures other 


men possessed—no family, no home, 
nothing to believe in? 

Thus, one day in June, 1930, when 
he happened to be alone in his studio, 
he hanged himself. To make sure that 
he, who (in his own opinion) had bun- 
gled everything he had done so far, 
would succeed in his very last act, he 
also slashed his wrists. Ironically, Pas- 
cin, who had never in his adult life both- 
ered with Jewish rituals, was buried in 
accordance with Jewish Orthodox rites, 
with a rabbi officiating. ... 


IV 


Chaim Soutine (1894-1943) once 
wanted to kill himself, but was rescued 
by a devoted friend. A Bohemian in 
his own right, he differed in many re- 
spects from both Modigliani and Pascin 
who had _ Sefardic bourgeois back- 
grounds, were educated men of the 
world, fluent in French, witty conver- 
sationalists, charming to women, and, 
wherever they went, centers of atten- 
tion. By contrast, Soutine was a simple 
Litvak, moody, unsociable, who spoke 
poor French with a heavy foreign ac- 
cent, if he bothered to speak at all. He 
was more representative of the Ecole 
Juive than the other two who, though 
on friendly terms with Ashkenazic im- 
migrants, somehow differed from them 
through a haughtier bearing and atti- 
tude. Soutine stands for hundreds of 
Jewish Bohemians (including our Beat- 
niks, all middle-class 
homes), twice removed from the mores 


coming from 


of a rooted society and the stable tra- 
ditions of an autochthonous culture: by 
being artists as well as non-believing 
Jews. He stands for those that have run 
away from parents who considered the 
pursuit of art both blasphemous (a vio- 
lation of the Second Commandment) 
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and meshuggah (how could anyone ex- 
pect to make a living by smearing paint 
on a Canvas!). 

It is not in the least surprising that 
neither Modigliani nor Pascin should 
have been attracted to what is common- 
ly called the “Jewish theme,” for they 
came from more or less assimilated fam- 
ilies and were not nearly as much ex- 
posed to Jewish ceremonies and unadul- 
terated Jewish modes of living as was 
Soutine. But Soutine (unlike Chagall, 
Mané-Katz, Ryback and others) was not 
in the least fascinated by Jewish sub- 
ject matter. He hated even to be re- 
minded of his native town, Smilovitchi 
in Lithuania, and he loathed his par- 
ents. When Eastern Europe was swept 
by a famine during the ‘twenties, the 
sculptor Lipchitz, who often advised 
Soutine on worldly affairs, asked the 
painter why he did not send some food 
parcels to his parents. ‘It was like touch- 
ing a wound,” Lipchitz recalls. Soutine 
got up excitedly: “Impossible! I would 
not lift a finger for them. Don’t you 
realize how much they have done to 
make life miserable for me?” 

Soutine was certainly not objective in 
judging his parents who, in all likeli- 
hood, “‘maltreated’”’ him to prevent him 
from embarking adventure 
bound to lead to tragedy and doom. But 
Soutine not only hated his family and 
the people of Smilovitchi: he hated him- 
self, the sinner who, by drawing human 
figures, had violated Mosaic law (there 
was an uneasiness at this among nearly 


upon an 


all Eastern European artists born in the 
last century); who had been a failure 
at school; and even a common thief (as 
a starving artist in Paris he once com- 
mitted a petty theft to quell his hun- 
ger). Soutine’s self-hatred must be re- 
membered to understand why he gave 


most of his “portraits” the quality of 
ugliness, just as in a self-portrait he 
emphasized and even exaggerated the 
uncouthness of his own features. 
Soutine drank to excess in his youth, 
up to about the time he was twenty-six 
(it is interesting to note that a consider- 
able number of Jewish bohemians have 
taken to heavy drinking—the late poet, 
Maxwell Bodenheim, was among them 
—despite the fact that traditionally 
alcoholism is a phenomenon far rarer 
among Jews than among Gentiles). He 
might have gone on with his self-de- 
structive ways, had not the sudden death, 
in 1920, of his friend Modigliani sob- 
ered him. But his health was under- 
mined, his nervous system overstrained, 
and while he survived, reaching the age 
of forty-nine, his early dissipations, com- 
bined with the neglect his body had suf- 
fered through years of abject poverty, 
forced the man to live so abstemiously, 
when with the coming of wealth and 
fame he could have afforded to eat the 
richest food in the most expensive res- 
taurants, that life had lost all of its 
attractions for him (here the story of 
Pascin repeats itself, except that dire 
poverty had never been known to him). 
Soutine also adhered to the Bohemian 
pattern in that he never married, never 
raised a family. His relations with wom- 
en were ones: he 
loathed being entangled, he dreaded re- 


spurious, fleeting 
sponsibility towards any human being 
who might wish to share his life, work, 
thought. He was as restless as Pascin, 
with the slight difference that Pascin 
would travel from country to country, 
spending the better part of his life in 
Pullman cars or cabins of luxury liners, 
whereas 


Soutine was contented with 


changing studios and apartments as rap- 
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idly as they became dirty and damaged 
beyond repair.... 

If all data about these three artists 
were lost, and their biographies would 
have to be reconstructed on internal 
evidence derived from the characteris. 
tics of their work, an interpretation of 
the man Soutine on the strength of his 
paintings would reveal a highly neuro- 
tic, highly unstable person (though an 
extremely sensitive and gifted one). For 
in his work a very strong thickly applied 
red is conspicuously frequent. Common- 
ly associated with blood, it is indicative 
of temperamental outbursts, and stands 
for anger, cruelty, martyrdom. Yet Sou- 
tine’s red often gives way to, or is jux- 
taposed with, brown, gray, black—colors 
suggestive of gloom, hopelessness, melan- 
choly, and depression. In his landscapes, 
the houses often whirl as if rooted by 
an earthquake (“Smilovitchi” torn from 
its foundations by the revengeful ex- 
townsman). Only in his very last years 
is there a tendency to more careful exe 
cution, a firmer composition, a closer re- 
semblance to reality, as if the bohemian 
had agreed to settle down and start a 
more bourgeots manner of living.... 

Modigliani’s neurosis is more difficult 
to detect in his work, firmly built as it 
is on classical principles. But note the 
eyes in the faces of his sitters: in most 
cases they are not real human eyes, but 
black or blue slits, like holes bored into 
doll-like bodies, to emphasize unreality, 
the lack of soul! Note also how the arms 
hang limply, as though completely lack- 
ing strength, and how the hands rest 
on the lap in a gesture of utter futility! 
In the case of Pascin, I venture to say 
that the same feeling of impending 
loom emanates from his rapidly brushed 
pictures of pubescent female nudes. 


There is nothing gay about the languid, 


sickly-looking females that he favored. 
[hey never laugh, their expressions are 
melancholy. At an uneasy age between 
childhood and womanhood, they do not 
seem to belong to the world of the liv- 
ing, but are rather shadows midway 
on the journey between languishing 
fancy and erotic fact. They convey nos 
talgia for life rather than life itself. Pe: 
haps Pascin’s sexuality, that had en- 
joyed triumphs prematurely, was early 
jaded. Or perhaps guilt burdened his 
attitude towards sex. 

if there is any link between these 
three artists, despite the differences of 
talent and background, it is the notion 
of disafhiliation they have in common. 
Basically, they were nihilists, bored with 
life, defiantly living on the fringes of 
society. They had greater gifts than the 
vast majority of those who emulated 
them by drinking hard liquor, smoking 
marijuana, sleeping in doorways, con- 
sorting with bums and, eventually, 
themselves becoming bums. Not only 
did they violate the tenets of Judaeo- 
Christian civilization, but they also be- 
traved and destroyed the tremendous 
gifts fate had put at their disposal. Re- 
proached for having compromised their 
art, all of them would have given the 
late Maxwell Bodenheim’s reply to one 
who had severely criticized this attitude 
towards art: 

“What do you mean by my art? Liv- 
ing my life is the only art I know any- 
thing about.” 

Bodenheim’s statement was honest, 
but it also revealed, most tragically, his 
limited outlook, and the confusion pre- 
vailing in his circle. For art is not iden- 
tical with life, but a creation beyond 
and above it. Art is not “acting-out in- 
ternal conflicts and needs,” as a psychol- 


ogist would describe the doings of Bohe- 





a 
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mia, but the creation of something as- 
piring to the Eternal, the Divine, some- 
thing to serve as guide to the perplexed. 
Art is not black tights, unruly beards, 
and irresponsible talk under the influ- 
ence of stimulants, but the hard, unsel- 
fish day-to-day struggle for perfection 
that is best represented in Camille Pis- 
sarro, or, in our time, the late Jacob 
Epstein. 

Perhaps Max Nordau was not the prig 
he was accused of being when he so 
harshly condemned the “degenerates” of 
his time. Perhaps Henri Murger, author 
of Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme was no 
traitor to art when he scored those who 
refused to leave Bohemia and settle 
down to live more regular lives. Per- 
haps attacked Baudelaire 
(“his trouble is that he lives in a fan- 
tastic peopled with 
shadows”), were 


those who 


world unhealthy 


right even 
though they had no ear for the enticing 
music of his verse. 


basically 


As we said, Modigliani’s death sob- 
ered the dipsomaniac Soutine. To the 


more sensitive of Parisian artists the 


message in blood on that wall and floor 
of Pascin’s studio served as a Mene Mene 
Tekel Upharsin. They began to realize 
that Paradise could not be regained in 
a perpetual whirl of feasting and dissi- 
pation, that man had to earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, and that an 
artist nad to be citizen as well, even if 
a rebellious one. By the time World War 
Il broke out, most of the former deni- 
zens of Bohemia had left to lead what 
Baudelaire’s (and Pascin’s) critics called 
a “normal life.” 

But history, alas, repeats itself, and 
now the new generation, familiar with 
the legends spun around the three great 
painters, but not with the sordid reality 
that had strangled them, are once again 
repeating their mistakes, adulating their 
errors. Gifted with neither their ability 
to create nor with their capacity to suf- 
fer, they have begun to litter the road 
with corpses of frustration, a road that 
does not lead to the Garden of Eden 
but to jails and institutions for the crim- 
inally insane... 








FACTORS IN JEWISH SURVIVAL 


RAPHAEL MAHLER 


he theory of socio-religious isolation 
as the prime factor in Jewish sur- 
vival antedates the Jewish nationalist 
Naftali Herz 
was among the first to espouse the cause 


movement. Weisel, who 
of the Emancipation, declared in his 
book, Divre Shalom V’ement (Words of 
Peace and Truth—1782), that suffering 
and oppression had reduced Jewish cul- 
ture to a set of religious principles and 
Halakhah. Several basic aspects of Jew- 
ish isolation are formulated by Graetz 
in his study Die Judische Geschichte— 
Ein Geschichtsphilosophischer Versuch 
(1846), in which he described the Tal- 
mud as a portable Palestine and called 
attention to the hibernation of Jewish 
culture in the Middle Ages. The isola- 
tion theory gained greater currency and 
popularity as nationalist writers re-as- 
sessed Jewish history and came to enjoy 
a monopoly in the explanation of the 
problem of Jewish survival. 

And yet, analysis reveals a basic weak- 

One of the staples of Jewish historiosophy 
is the notion that the inbred quality of Jew- 
ish religio-cultural pursuits that marked such 
long stretches of Jewish history is to be ex- 
plained as the outcome of the desire, conscious 
and unconscious, to achieve “religio-ethnic iso- 
lation”. Here, Raphael Mahler, a distinguished 
Jewish historian, now resident in Israel, main- 
tains that this accepted characterization is a 
grievous exaggeration and that its customary 
explanation is totally erroneous. The essay orig- 
inally appeared in the Yiddish quarterly pub- 
lished in Israel, Di Goldene Keit, and was 
translated by Samuel Kreiter. 


ness in the whole concept. We are in- 
formed that for 1800 years religious 
dogma dominated Jewish consciousness 
because our will for national survival dic- 
tated it. At the end of the 18th century, 
the Haskalah with its rationalistic spirit 
borrowed from the non-Jewish world in- 
fused Jewish religious thinking with ra- 
tionalism and undermined Jewish isola- 
tion. Then the question is raised why did 
rationalism succeed where prior trends, 
such as Humanism and the Renaissance, 
failed to breach the Ghetto? One pointed 
to the assumption that at the time when 
religion loosened its grip everywhere, it 
also relaxed its hold on the Jewish 
mind. However, this type of reasoning 
shatters the artificially inflated theory of 
Jewish isolationism. For if the Jews were 
able to dethrone religion as a predomi- 
nately cohesive force, then the supposi- 
tion that its enduring hegemony resulted 
from inherently Jewish conditions, must 
be regarded as invalid. Hence, we must 
conclude that the causes which led to 
its transcendence in the Gentile world, 
also operated within the Jewish Pale. 
More obvious than this contradiction 
is the divergence between the isolation 
theory and the actual cause of Jewish 
culture. The contention that the drive 
toward religio-ethnic exclusiveness facili- 
tated the perpetuation of the Halakhah 
also reflects faulty logic. There is a 
striking analogy between the Talmudic 


writings and the equally fundamental 
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works of other nations, such as the Per- 
sian Zend Avesta and the Islamic Sunna 
and Hadith. Under the circumstances, 
it would be absurd to accept any striv- 
ing for national self-preservation as the 
cause of these developments. The ques- 
tion why certain peoples, not exclusive- 
ly Semitic, have created an essentially 
religio-juridical literature in the guise 
of Parables and Holy Scriptures, still re- 
mains to be answered. Consequently, the 
compilation of the Talmud is not as 
unique an event as it is generally be- 
lieved to be. 

The notion that the withdrawal of 
Jewish culture within a narrow frame 
of religious reference until the begin- 
ning of the Enlightenment is equally a 
perversion of history. Even an elemen- 
tary knowledge of Jewish history would 
indicate that there was a fertile period 
of Jewish learning in Spain which ex- 
tended far beyond the realm of the 
Halakhah. Jews, at the time, were fa- 
miliar with the highly cultivated Arabic 
civilization, and with that of Catholic 
Spain in the categories of poetry, phi- 
losophy, natural science, mathematics 
and astronomy. 

The golden epoch of Jewish creativi- 
ty in Spain hardly fits the restricted con- 
fines of Jewish religious literature, which 
was terminated by the Haskalah. The 
protagonists of the “isolation theory” 
maintained that Spain was an excep- 
tion, a kind of bright interlude, which 
broke the long galut night. M. Margo- 
lin likened the situation to a man lying 
in a coma who, after a brief awaken- 
ing, lapses back into a deeper sleep. By 
the same token, the Jews, after stirring 
from their intellectual lethargy during 
the Spanish period, relapsed into a 
deeper inertia, which lasted for six more 
centuries. The analogy, however, fails to 


clear up the basic problem which goes 
far beyond the parable offered. How 
can one refer to an epoch that lasted 
from the 10th to the 15th century as a 
brief interlude? If the Spanish period 
reached its apex in the 12th century, 
Jewish creativity did not cease till 1492, 
when the Jews were expelled from that 
country. 

Yet, it would be incorrect to describe 
the rich secular culture created by Jews 
of the Middle Ages as limited only to 
Spain. In Provence, Southern France, 
they had equally developed a many- 
faceted comparable culture. In the area 
of philosophy, one need but single out 
Levi ben Gershon, who was more radi- 
cal in his Weltanschauung than the 
Rambam, or his contemporaries, Joseph 
Kaspi and Moshe Narboni. In Hebrew 
poetry, Yedayah Hapenini achieved an 
excellence which was widely recognized 
by virtue of the Latin translation cf his 
work, Behinat Olam, (The Examination 
of the World). Similarly, well known in 
12th century Provence were the Kim- 
chis, a family of grammarians and com- 
mentators, the Ibn Tibbons, a family 
of translators of Arabic works in He- 
brew. 

No less significant was the Jewish cul- 
ture that sprang up in the third largest 
Jewish center—Italy. The poetry of Im- 
manuel of Rome, a contemporary of 
Dante, surged with vitality and human- 
ism. He was the best known Hebrew 
poet in Rome of his generation. Jew- 
ish philosophy came into its own during 
the Italian Jewish Renaissance and left 
its mark on science, art, drama, music. 


Both Graetz and their 
studies of the Italian period, pay hom- 
age to those pioneers of critical thought, 
Azariah di Rossi, Yehuda Arieh di Mo- 


dena, the physician Joseph Shlomo del 


Dubnow, in 
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Medigo, whom Zinberg called the Ba- 
con of Verulam because of his empiri- 
cal philosophy. Likewise, the Jews of 
16th century Greece made their con- 
tribution to the rebirth of Hebrew lit- 
erature. Nor can we ignore the cultural 
achievements of the Jewish center of 
17th century Holland. There, Jewish 
scholarship must be regarded as a se- 
quel to the Spanish period, and as hav- 
ing reached an even higher plane of 
expression. 

Even a bird's-eye examination of the 
history of Jewish culture would show 
that isolation, for the purpose of na- 
tional survival was not universally prac- 
ticed. It is not true that the Jews, up 
to the beginning of the Haskalah, had 
hermetically sealed themselves off from 
the mainstream of world civilization. 
On the contrary, for centuries preceding 
the Enlightenment, they fully responded 
to every environment. 

We consider the duration and the 
number of these various cultural cen- 
ters as extra-ordinary phenomena. They 
are not to be dismissed as exceptions to 
the rule. About 200,000 Jews, the larg- 
est Jewish concentration in the world 
at the time, lived in Spain till the time 
of their expulsion; while those who set- 
tled in the Polish kingdom, Lithuania, 
White Russia and the Ukraine, num- 
bered no more than 30,000. Broad Jew- 
ish secular culture is no less characteris- 
tic of the history of the Jews of the 
Middle Ages. In the light of these facts, 
how can we speak of religious isolation 
as a trend in Jewish culture of that pe- 
riod, which had for its aim national 
survival? 


II 
Not in all countries, however, did 


Jewish culture in the Middle Ages bear 
the same character which marked the 


various centers we have referred to. In 
some countries it remained strictly re- 
ligious and essentially Talmudic. In 
contrast to its rich fertility in Provence, 
in Northern France, it revolved chiefly 
around Torah and Talmud (Rashi, and 
other commentators), as it did in Ger- 
many. Although some of the Talmudic 
scholars, notably Rabbenu Gershom 
and Rashi, also indulged in writing He- 
brew verse, its temper was mainly in 
the mood of lamentation and penitence. 
There were German Jewish lyrics, to be 
sure, which sang of wine and romance. 
However, these were communicated, like 
the knightly ballands, in oral old-Yid- 
dish rather than in the written holy 
tongue. 

Even such secular elements of Jewish 
folklore did not exist in Poland. Here 
Jewish creativity, down to the middle 
of the 18th century, was limited to Rab- 
binics, Codes and Cabbalah. There is 
no record of a single book dealing with 
science, philosophy, mathematics, or 
belles lettres. It was necessary for one 
of the earliest and more prominent 
pioneers of the Haskalah movement in 
Galicia, Joseph Perl, in his Hebrew Al- 
manach, Tsir Ne’eman (Faithful Mes- 
senger), to draw on Biblical and Tal- 
mudic sources to support his contention 
that studying natural sciences did not 
violate Jewish law. On the contrary, he 
wrote, such knowledge was a_prere- 
quisite for the appreciation of the won- 
ders of nature, and afforded one a bet- 
ter opportunity to understand the great- 


ness of the Creator. 


Jewish culture in the Middle Ages 
manifested itself in two types: the Se- 
phardic, which flowered in Spain, Prov- 
ence, Italy and parts of Greece; and the 
Ashkenazic, which extended from North- 
ern France through Germany, Bohemia, 
Poland, Lithuania, White Russia and 
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the Ukraine. The former was a color- 
ful, multi-faceted culture; the latter 
hinged on Halakhah and mysticism. 
The geographic division between the 
two furnishes us an important clue to 
the objective scientific explanation of 
the causes responsible for their basic dif- 
ference in cultural pattern. The Sephar- 
dic form was characteristic of the Jew- 
ish communities living in the Mediter- 
raean basin. There, Jewish culture flour- 
ished in its finest forms of expression, 
possibly because that part of Europe, in 
general, had advanced economically, so- 
cially and politically. Following the va- 
rious discoveries, the Mediterranean 
served as a vital sea lane for the world’s 
commerce. The bordering countries, un- 
like the others on the continent, did 
not feel the pressure of feudalism. 
Before the rise of Humanism, the in- 
fluence of Mediterranean culture was 
manifest throughout Europe. Christian 
writers hold that Humanism originated 
in Italy, and was foreshadowed in Spain 
and other Catholic States in the Pyre 
Arabi 


Humanism 


nees during the period. The 


truth is that declined in 
Italy in the 17th century as the Catholic 
Church gained reactionary power. 

By contrast, North European culture 
did not reach an appreciable level of 
excellence till the end of the Middle 
Ages. Yet Jewish culture in Northern 
France, circumscribed as it was, reflected 
a higher degree of attainment than Ger 
man Jewish culture because of Ger. 
many’s lower intellectual status. Poland, 
which had become a country of asylum 
in the face of growing anti-Jewish ex- 
cesses in Germany, was even more back- 
ward. Polish-Jewish culture, till the 15th 
century, was regarded as the lowest in 
Lurope. 

Through a series of mass expulsions 


Western Europe was virtually emptied 


of Jews by the end of the 15th century. 
With the growth of world trade, there 
emerged in Holland a Jewish commu- 
nity comprising the descendants of Span- 
ish-Portuguese refugees. They had ben- 
efited, not only from the spiritual treas- 
ure of Spain and Portugal, but also came 
under the influence of Dutch culture, 
which was among the highest in Europe 
for some time. Similarly, Italian-Jewish 
culture in the 17th century synthesized 
the accumulated values of the Italian 
Renaissance and the heritage of the 
Spanish exiles. However, the small com- 
munities of Holland and Italy were ex- 
ceptions in the history of the Jewish 
ethos. Following the expulsions, large 
numbers of Jews settled in Eastern Eu- 
rope. The Ashkenazic elements infil- 
trated the kingdom of Poland-Lithua- 
nia, while the Sephardic drifted toward 
the Balkan peninsula, which was ruled 
by Turkey. 

The backwardness of Poland, com- 
pared with other European cultures, be- 
came more apparent in modern times 
than ever before. As commerce and in- 
dustry advanced in Middle and West- 
ern Europe, paralleled by the extension 
of political Poland still 
chafed under ancient feudalism which 


absolutism, 


repressed its creative potential. Its peas- 
ants and serfs suffered in stolid submis- 
sion as the stranglehold of the Catholic 
Church tightened. The sons of the rich 
landowners studied Latin and the Cate- 
chism at Jesuit schools and, at the same 
time, the Yeshivot multiplied. The Jews 
took pride in their scholars and semi- 
naries and channeled their intellectual 
energy toward Halakhah, Talmudic dis- 
putations, theological formulations, and 
the Law. Their few secular works in the 
wake of the 15th and 16th century Hu- 
manism stirred but a vague interest in 
the Rambam and philosophy. Balkan 
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Jews looked to the Polish Jews for spir- 
itual guidance. The “sick Turk’s” em- 
pire started to crumble and the process 
was exceeded only by the disintegration 
of Poland's feudal system. Sephardic 
leadership in Jewish culture diminished 
until its very appellation implied a sta- 
tus far below that of the Ashkenazi. 

The catastrophic events, which cas- 
caded upon the Jews at the end of the 
Middle Ages, also spelled tragedy for 
their civilization. Exclusions and expul- 
sions drove the majority of them into 
ghettos, where they were shut off from 
the outside world and relapsed into a 
kind of medieval atmosphere. 

Yet the cleavage, which divided Jew- 
ish intellectual life at the dawn of our 
era, was not irreparable. The works cre- 
ated in the past lay hidden like gold 
nuggets. The scholars who came on the 
crest of the Haskalah unearthed them 
and charged the somnolent ghetto with 
renewed creativity. They provided the 
link which ultimately bridged modern 
civilization with the Jews’ own legacy, 
which the centers of Spain, Provence, 
Italy and Holland had bequeathed to 
them. 

This development supports the anal- 
ogy between a certain law in nature and 
the workings of cultural history. That 
law states: “Natura non facit saltum”- 
there are no short-cuts in nature, only 
firmly controlled sequences. Nor does 
orderly progress make crazy-quilt pat- 
terns. The intelligentsia of the bet-hami- 
drash and yeshivot, having discarded the 
discourses of Abbaye, Rava and Hala- 
khic casuistry, lacked the intellectual 
experience and linguistic tools to extract 
from European science, philosophy and 
literature what was fruitful and appli- 
cable. 


It is clear that the Rambam played 
a netable part in the evolution of the 
Haskalah. There was not a single edu- 
cated Jew, who did not search for the 
ideas and insights contained in the 
“Guide to the Perplexed” and the Ram- 
bam’s other books. There were other 
thinkers who exerted a lasting effect 
upon the Haskalah. They include: 
Rabbi Yehuda Halevi (the Kuzart), Has- 
dai Crescas, Joesph Albo, Ralbag; Judah 
Arieh di Modena and Azaria di Rossi, 
pioneers of criticism in the Italian Re- 
naissance. The such 
Herz 
Weisel, Solomon Maimon and Menashe 
of Iliya demonstrate that they had ob- 
tained their first glimpse of mathematics 
and science from Alim, by Solomon del 
Medina. No less significant was Abra- 


biographies of 
prominent Maskilim as Naftali 


ham Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Bi- 
ble, which aroused in Maskilim a criti- 
cal-scientific appreciation of the Bible. 
Moshe Chaim Luzatto’s verse laid the 
groundwork for modern Hebrew poetry. 
Secular Jewish culture drew strength 
and a sense of continuity from then 
writings. 

The theory of self-imposed isolation 
from the mainstream of world civiliza- 
tion for the purpose of self-perpetuation 
ignores the erratic course of Jewish his- 
tory with its expulsions and perpetual 
migrations, and the conditions that re- 
sulted from the process. The criteria 
applied to the cultural history of other 
nations, whose process of development 
is normally regarded as possessing eco- 
nomic and social roots, were discarded 


by Jewish nationalist historians in favor 
of a meagre scheme which obscured the 
vital laws inherent in the development 
of Jewish culture. 











INTUITION IN NORMATIVE JUDAISM 


BERNARD HELLER 


_ dictionary lists varied meanings 
popularly given to the term “intui- 
tion.” They range from connotations of 
unbelabored, inner promptings and 
spontaneous illuminations that are spar- 
kled by some subliminal psychical proc- 
ess to the immediate perception of ex- 
ternal objects and events and a like rec- 
ognition of realities that are assumed to 
exist outside of and independently of 
our consciousness. 
The term “intuition” is thus equally 
invoked in discussions dealing with the 
women, the 


supposed prescience of 


hunches of investors and speculators 
and the exalted third type of knowledge 
which Spinoza considered to be self- 
evident, truths 


which generate a state of ineffable bless- 


indubitable, certain 
edness.! 

The meaning which will be given to 
the term “intuition” (and the adjective 
“intuitive”) in this essay will be limited 
and specific. It will not be identified 
with unconscious knowledge which pro- 


vokes reflex action or the instinctive 





1 Ethics, Bk. Il, Prop. XL, Scol. 2. 





Intuition is a word as variously defined as 
it is evaluated. Recent Jewish theology has in- 
creasingly invoked intuition as a valid, neces- 
sary and legitimate source of insight. Does such 
significant role accord with the place assigned 
to it in traditional Jewish teachings? In the 
present essay, a chapter in a forthcoming book, 
Dr. Heller answers the question with an un- 
qualified negative. 


movements of the muscles and organs 
that protect the body from injury and 
harm. Nor will the term “intuition” be 
equated with the discernment result- 
ing from immediate perception, which 
comes close to, if it may not actually 
be subsumed under, “a priori” knowl- 
edge. Intuition will here connote the 
sudden and direct flash of insight which 
is generated by an indefinable and elu- 
sive factor within one’s inner self rath- 
er than by any force without. When the 
stimulus to such an insight or inflow 
of light is deemed to be external or 
outside of one’s consciousness, then it 
will be considered not as an intuition 
but as a theophany or revelation. 

Having defined the term I should like 
to ask the question, “What rating is 
given by normative Judaism to such 
intuitive “insights?” The question re- 
quires an answer because of the import- 
ance presently attached to such knowl- 
edge by a coterie of contemporaries, the 
Existentialists. 

A term or phrase clearly and unequi- 
vocally signifying intuition (in the sense 
cited above) is nowhere to be found in 
Jewish lore, until Kabbalistic specula- 
tions and notions infiltrated and af.- 
fected thinking of multitudes of Jews. 
The infrequency of the use of the term 
by Gershom G. Scholem, in his scholar- 
ly work, Major Trends in Jewish Mys- 
ticism, is revealing. In the two instances 
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when the term is invoked? the author 
uses the term to connote the feeling of 
certainty, the degree of intensity and 
personal involvement of an affirmation, 
in contrast to a cognitive avowal, the 
awareness of which came to the subject 
exclusively and through a specific chan- 
nel. They have no epistemological im- 
plication or reference to the distinctive 
medium by which the knowledge was 
obtained. 

The inner illuminations ascribed to 
Balaam come closest to what is current- 
ly termed as intuitive or subconcious 
perceptions that one can find in the Old 
Testament. The disclosures of Balaam 
were not expected or inferred. They just 
happened.* Balaam was unable to com- 
mandeer his uncanny gift and power, ir- 
respective of the rites which were per- 
formed, and which were a condition for 
the manipulation of his skill. In the 
narrative the clause, “the word that 
God putteth in my mouth that shall I 
speak,” recurs like a refrain.‘ 

That no high regard ts gwen by Scrip- 
ture to such inner “revelations” is clear- 
ly evident from the Bible's delineation 
of the conditioned aptitude of Balaam 
when he gave vent to his oracular pro- 
nouncements (Nu. 24.4, 16). The story 
of the failure of this seer to perceive 
what his ass beheld, namely the angel 
blocking the road, was intended to be 
a satiric jab at the aspirations of the so- 
called experts in onetroscopy. 

Although Jewish Scriptures, the Tal- 
mud and the Midrashim do not contain 
terms connoting intuitive experiences, 
one encounters a surrogate of the phe- 
nomenon in dreams. They, too, yield in- 


timations and direct illuminations to 


2 See p. 10 and p. 22. 
8 Nu. 23.31. 


4 No. 22.38, 23,16, 24.13 


the recipient. They are also uncontrolled 
and occur when one is in a state of un- 
consciousness and heedless of social in- 
hibitions and the checks of reason. 
The dreams recorded in Judaic liter- 
ature (up to the Zohar) may be divided 
One 
termed 


into two categories. consists of 


what may be “declarative”’ 
dreams; the other, “directive’’ dreams. 
limited in 
function. Through signs and symbols 
they allude to present or future condi- 


“Declarative” dreams are 


tions or events, without enjoining the 
dreamer to any specified action or affir- 
mation. The dreams which Joseph ex- 
perienced were of that kind. There was 
nothing that he or his brothers could 
do about the matter. The same was true 
of the dreams of the chief butler and 
baker, which dreams Joseph was called 
upon to interpret. 

The “directive” dream reveals an 
existing state or a future event primari- 
ly for the purpose of counselling or com- 
manding the person or persons involved 
to pursue a certain procedure. The ac- 
tion is inferrable from, or made explicit 
by, the dream.® Regarding “declarative” 
or delineative dreams the Jewish sages 
were inclined to be academic. Varied 
degrees of importance and validity were 
attributed to their content. R. Abbahu 
maintained that dreams are devoid of 
realistic implications. Bar Kappara, on 
the other hand, averred that no dream 
was without some reference to actual- 
ity. Most of the rabbis considered “de- 
clarative’” dreams as a guise of what was 
factual. In the pictures which the mind 
conjured up when it was in an uncon- 


scious state, reality was suffused with 
5 In Genesis 28.10 we have an example of 
the former and in Gen. 20.3-7, we have one 
of the latter 
6 Gen. R.., 


chap. 68, par. 15 and 16. 
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imaginative elements. “Just as wheat 
can’t be without chaff, so it is impos- 
sible for a dream to be without dvarim 
btaylim, inane elements,” asserted R. 
Johanan, in the name of R. Simon ben 
Yochai. Therefore, declared R. Beracha, 
“a dream even if part of it is actual- 
ized, all of it will not be.’”? 

The stuff and structure of “declara- 
tive” dreams are derived from the sub- 
ject’s experience and = environment. 
They may be compared to the piece of 
marble blasted out of the stony moun- 
tainside; the size and shape of each are 
dissimilar. Dreams have an additional 
attribute in that each has a nuance and 
luminosity which are never duplicated. 
The Talmud tells us how two provin- 
cial governors challenged the cleverness 
and perspicacity of two rabbis: “Tell 
us the dream which we will have,” was 
their demand. The Sages met the test. 
[heir success was not due to any power 
of clairvoyance but to a warranted sur- 
mise that a person’s worries and fears 
during his wakeful hours would mani- 
fest themselves in phantoms of slumber. 
What one thinks (or broods) about the 
entire day he is likely to see at night® 
and it is of such stuff that one’s dreams 
are made. 

It is most interesting to note the many 
instances where the rabbis’ explanation 
of “declarative” dreams foreshadow 
Freudian theories. R. Ishmael ben Jose 
violently took issue with a professional 
Samaritan interpreter of dreams who 
professed to interpret his clients’ dreams 

7 B. Ber. 55a 

8 Ber. 56a. Ecclesiastes 5.2 could be brought 
for support. Cf. Niddah 30b where a reverse 
opinion is voiced, even though the example 
cited, “A man may dream of a distant place, 
which he never visited,” may be challengeable 
testimony. 


sanguinely or in a complimentary fash- 
ion. I quote from the Midrash: “A Sa- 
maritan set himself up as an interpreter 
of dreams. R. Ishmael b. R. Jose heard 
of this and said, ‘Shall I not go and see 
this fool of a Samaritan who tricks his 
fellows?) He went and sat by him. A 
person came and said, ‘In my dream I 
saw an olive tree feeding oil.’ The Sa- 
maritan told him, “The olives denote 
light, and oil denotes light. You will 
see much light.’ R. Ishmael said to the 
interpreter, ‘A curse upon you! The 
dream signified that he had committed 
incest with his mother.’ Another person 
came and said, ‘I dreamt that one of 
my eyes swallowed the other.’ He told 
him, ‘You will see much light.’ R. Ish- 
mael b. R. Jose said to the interpreter, 
‘A curse upon you! That man has two 
children and one of them committed 
incest with the other.’ ’’® 

With regard to “directive” dreams, 
the value and validity which were at- 
tached to them depended on their con- 
time-tested 
tenets and practices. If a dream en- 


forming to hallowed and 


joined an individual or community to 
deviate from the ways set forth by rea- 
son and tradition, then such dreams 
were not only to be disregarded, but 
the proponents, if they construed their 
dreams to espouse idolatry, were to be 
punished with death.” No import what- 
soever was to be attached to “directive” 
dreams stipulating a specific legal (ha- 
lachic) decision."' At best a “directive” 
dream is to be endowed with no more 
than one-sixtieth of prophetic reliabil- 


ity."* Why were the intrusions of knowl- 
® La R. Lp. 14. Cf. also Ber. 56b. 
10 Deut. 13.2ff. 
11 San. 30a. See also Gen. R. Chap. 68, par. 
15; ch. 69, par. 10. 
12 Ber. Sia. See also Gen. R. ch. 17, par. 7. 
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edge from supposedly mysterious inner 
recesses of the soul denigrated? 

The reasons are not difficult to dis- 
cern. Intuitions are unreliable not mere- 
ly because they are unpredictable, or 
unscheduled invaders, but also because 
they may be the product of psychopathic 
fixations and hallucinations. To what 
mental derangement and fiendish mis- 
deeds these extolled inner intimations 
could lead when they are not subject to 
the critiques of reason and the restraints 
of recognized moral rules—this genera- 
tion has had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve during the unspeakable Hitler re- 
gime. Intuitions were also held in dis- 
esteem because they engendered a super- 
where random 


cilious subjectivism, 


views and feelings of the individual 
were made the ultimate tribunal. If the 
warning in Deuteronomy 29.17ff and the 
admonition in Numbers 15.39ff do not 
refer to the allurements of intuitionism, 
then they unquestionably pertain to its 
consequence: subjectivism.™ 

One would suppose that the prophet 
Jeremiah, to whom the acceptance of 
the unwilling assignment to preach to 


his people was the result of a compel- 





18 The term, b’shrirut libbi, “in the stub- 
bornness of my heart,” is in our context pat- 
ently incongruous though grammatical, if its 
root is to be considered to be sharar, “to be 
firm, hard.” The verb also connotes “truthful- 
ness,” which would tend to support my sup- 
position. This would also be the case if it were 
derived from shur, “to behold, regard,” despite 
its would-be incorrect form, which could be 
the result of a scribal error. The possibility of 
its being derived from a root which is not 
extant was also suggested by Prof. H. L. Gins- 
berg. As to taturu, in Nu. 15.39, the basic 
meaning of tur, “explore, scout, etc.” could 


well be harmonized with the above surmise. 
Prov. 28:26 appears to warn also against inti- 
mations of the heart which is counter to 
“waiketh by wisdom.” 


ling and irrepressible inner urge," 


would be prone to disregard the pit- 
falls associated with subjectivism. That, 
however, was not the case. In his nota- 
ble twenty-third chapter, he clearly 
avows that overpowering subjective ex- 
periences are not unerring indications 
of what is true and good. Describing the 


emotional turmoil within him, the 


prophet declared: 


My heart within me is broken; 

All my bones shake. 

I am like a drunken man. 

And like a man whom 
overcome; 

Because of the Lord, 

And because of His holy words." 


wine hath 


Nonetheless, he fulminates against those 
who propound and pursue intuitions 
which mislead: 


Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 

Hearken not unto the words of the 
prophets that prophesy unto you, 

They lead you unto vanity; 

They speak a vision of their own 
heart, 

And not out of the mouth of the 
Lord. 

They say continually unto them that 
despise Me: 

“The Lord hath said: Ye shall have 
peace’; 

And unto every one that walketh in 
the imagination of his own heart 
they say: 

‘No evil shall come upon you." 


What enabled one to distinguish be- 
tween the genuine and the aberrational 
insight was stated by him: 


Thus saith the Lord: 
Let not the wise glory in his wisdom, 


14 Jer. 20.9. 

15 Jer. 23.9. 

16 Jer. 23.16-17. I am inclined to accept the 
version of James’ translation “imagination” 
rather than “stubbornness” of the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society. 
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But let him that glorieth, glory in 
this: 
That he understandeth and knoweth 
Me.!? 

Against supercilious subjectivism, the il- 
legitimate progeny of belief in the in- 
fallibility of intuitionism, warnings were 
uttered by the Psalmist.'* and the au- 
thor of the Book of Proverbs.’® The 
Sayings of the Fathers caution against 
the same addiction: “Rabbi Ishmael used 
to say, ‘Judge not alone, for none may 
judge alone save One. Neither say, Ac- 
cept my view, for the choice is theirs, 
i.e., the judicial colleagues, to concur 
and it is not for thee (to compel con- 
currence).’2° Rabbi Nehora said: “Betake 
thyself to a place of Torah and say not 
that it shall come after thee . . . and 
lean not upon thine own understand- 
ing.’**! 

In the aforementioned citations of 
Jewish lore one can discern a dim reali- 
zation, fully warranted by the discoveries 
and expositions of Freud, that in human 
nature there is imprisoned a disposition 
to aggression and evil-doing. The urge, 
through barred by walls and fences, is 
not utterly subdued. It now and then 
manages to leap over, or burrow its way 
out beneath the walls and fences. 

Are not these flashes of insight that 
people experience an empiric fact, it 
will be asked? Are these individuals de- 
ceiving themselves and others with their 
narrations and professions? The fact 
that individuals feel that they had in- 
tuitions which they discovered to be cor- 
rect and good is not questioned. What 
is challenged is the theoretic explana- 





17 Jer. 9.22, 23 

18 Psalm 131. 

19 Prov. 3:3, 23:4, 28.26. 
20 Aboth 4:10. 

21 Aboth 4:18. 


tion of the phenomenon, namely that 
the cognition comes to us through some 
special channel in some mysterious man- 
ner and that it is unaccountable except 
by reference to trans-empiric and super- 
natural events. The writer maintains 
that this flight into the realm of nesci- 
ence and mystic “ineffability” is an un- 
warranted withdrawal from continued 
speculation and validational efforts. The 
flashes of insight may be like the geysers 
that shoot up from the bowels of the 
earth at irregular and unpredictable pe- 
riods of time. They may be crystalized 
racial knowledge that 
were implanted in the very cells and 
genes of man, or they may be the up- 
shot of the experiences of one’s child- 


aptitudes and 


hood which had been relegated to sub- 
liminal regions and, at a certain mo- 
ment, found the crossing of the border 
into the realm of consciousness facill- 
have 
been removed by an untoward event or 


tated. Impeding obstacles may 


a restlessness within occurring when 
suddenly the unseen, the obscured, be- 
come fully exposed, just as in our slum- 
ber, when social checks and inhibitions 
are disregarded, our libidinal and pri- 
mordial inclinations come out of hiding 
and, like playful imps, gambol about 
without fear or concern. The suppressed 
experiences are so frequent that we do 
not take note of them as we do of their 
opposites. In depth psychology or 
Freudianism we may discern an expla- 
nation of intuitionism. It can be ten- 
tatively accepted until a more cogent 
account is proffered. Religionists need 
not shy clear of the above explanation, 
since it does not negate the major prem- 
ises or fundamentals of religion, as does 
the notion that belief in God is the re- 


sult of an illusion and that it is noth- 
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ing more than a carry-over of the fa- 
ther image of our childhood. 

In the epilogue of the Colloquies of 
Job and his friends we are told that God 
appeared to Eliphaz the Temanite and 
said unto him, “My wrath is kindled 
against thee and thy two friends, for ye 
have not spoken of Me the thing that 
is right, as my servant Job hath.”*? An 
examination of the arguments used by 
the three friends of Job fails to disclose 
basic differences between the defenses of 
Elihu and the not dissimilar arguments 
of his other colleagues. Furthermore, as 
suming that Elihu’s explanations of Job's 
visitation and ordeals were more cogent 
and fitting, why should Eliphaz have 
been singled out to be the recipient of 


22 Job 42.7 


God's censure? Could not the answer be 
that, while all of them glibly offered 


the suffering Job unctuous and glib 


cliches, Eliphaz transgressed more than 
his colleagues; he paraded his intuition- 
ism to support his arguments: 


Now, a word was secretly brought to 
me, 

And mine ear 
thereof. 

In thoughts from the visions of the 
night, 

When deep sleep falleth on men, 

And all my bones were made to shake. 

Then a spirit passed before my face 

That made the hair of my flesh to 
stand up; 

It stood still, but I could not discern 
the appearance thereof. 

\ form was before mine eyes, 

| heard a still voice.** 


received a whisper 


23 Job 4.12-16 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


STATE AND “CHURCH” 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 


In the specifics, the problem will arise 
differently under varying political cir- 
cumstances—in one way in America, in 
another in Israel, and in yet a third 
way behind the Iron Curtain—but every- 
where the principle of the problem is 
the same: the question of the relation- 
ship between State and “Church” con- 
stitutes one of the most important and 
one of the most baffling theological is- 
sues of modern times. 

The tavorite and most frequently 
abused Talmudic dictum on this sub- 
ject, misrepresented especially in “‘lib- 
eral” Jewish circles, is dina demalchuta 
dina, “the (civil) law of one’s country 
is also religiously binding.” People ask 
very rarely what the limitations are un- 
der which this dictum applies; surely 
religious law will not submit to any and 
all civil decrees, however immoral or 
blasphemous they may be. They also 
ask very rarely what the very restricted 
validity of this dictum was in the Tal- 
mudic discussions in which it was for- 
mulated. (Such interpreters are well ad- 
vised by the Shelah that dina by trans- 
position is the name of God, and the 
dictum can, thus, be read: “The God 
of the Kingdom is God.”) 

Shortly before his recent and _la- 
mented death the Chief-Rabbi of Israel, 
Isaac Halevy Herzog, studied this ques- 
tion in an essay entitled “The Law olf 
the King and the Law of the Torah” 
(Hebrew), Talpryot, VII, 1, N.Y. 1957. 
Underlying his concern with it was, of 
course, the continuing debate about the 
relative places of religious and seculai 
law in Israel. 

He sets out to ask two questions: 


To what extent, if at all, does the prin- 
ciple of dina demalchuta dina apply not 
only to non-Jewish jurisdictions but also 
to a Jewish sovereign? After reviewing 
the classic sources that deal with this 
question and pointing out that two 
schools of thought contradicted one an- 
other with regard to it, R. Herzog ar- 
rives at the agreed conclusion that un 
der Jewish law also Jewish sovereigns 
participate in the advantage of being 
permitted to legislate civil enactments 
independent of and in addition to rab- 
binic regulations. 

The second, more bothersome, and 
even more traditional question is wheth- 
er, under religious law, the secular pow- 
er is entitled to legislate on anything 
that it desires and in any way that it 
desires, or whether this privilege is lim- 
ited to its legitimate and recognized 
needs. Again, two opposing schools of 
thought have existed with regard to this 
question, both based on different inter- 
pretations of I Sam. 8, but Rabbi Herzog 
comes down clearly, and certainly prop- 
erly, on the side of those who would 
restrict the rights of the secular author. 
ities to the greatest possible extent. Does 
civil law supercede religious law? Only 
insofar as we cannot help it under the 
practical circumstances under which we 
have to live—so might his answer be 
paraphrased—in other words, as a mat- 
ter of bowing to unavoidable compul- 
sion, not as a matter of ideological or 
religious consent. “Otherwise we would 
be invalidating Jewish law, Heaven for- 
fend.” Furthermore, the principle de- 
clares that “the law of one’s country, 
not the fiats of its government, are re- 
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ligiously binding.” For the rest, even 
majority decisions in a democratic so- 
ciety cannot overrule religious law: 
“When ninety-nine say one thing and 
one says another, we obey him who 
states the Halachah.” (M. Peah, IV, 1) 

The result of Rabbi Herzog’s discus- 
sion up to this point, thus, is that civil 
legislation is religiously binding only 
when it is either in accord with reli- 
gious law or when it cannot be resisted 
for practical reasons. It goes without 
saying that under emergency conditions, 
for the saving of life or for reasons of 
genuine national security, secular au- 
thorities have the right to issue decrees 
—but this again is not a matter of prin- 
ciple so much as of limiting cases. The 
fourth category of areas in which civil 
law properly comes into its own covers 
legal problems which the Halachah has 
either left undecided or which it has 
completely circumvented. At all times, 
obviously, the law of God takes first 
place. { *g 

Karl Marx, of course, solved the prob- 
lem of the conflict between State and 
Church differently. Dissolve the Church, 
and there will be no more problem! He 
agrees with Bruno Bauer, whose essays 
he reviews and criticizes, that a religious 
state is a hypocritical self-contradiction: 
“The so-called Christian state behaves 
religiously toward politics and political. 
ly toward religion.” Both hold that in 
bourgeois society the best that can be 
expected is to separate the state com- 
pletely from all religious considerations 
and to relegate religious factors to pri- 
vate life, as has been done in the U:S. 
Let there be no more Jew or Christian 
in the eyes of the state; let the state be 
run exclusively on principles of science 
and politics—and there will no longer 
be the direct practical antagonism be- 
tween the two. 

Marx would go further than Bauer, 
however. The idea of the man who is 
privately, not socially, religious offends 
him for two reasons. In the first place, 
such a concept brings about a dualism 
in the nature of man which violates his 
goal of the completely unified and so- 
cially directed human existence. In the 


second place, the privately religious 
man typifies the bourgeois; he believes 
in religion privately, he owns property 
privately; in short, he is the egotistical 
man. For the egotistical man money is 
god. Thus the emancipated Jew, who 
has full and equal rights in a demo- 
cratic state, is not only still privately 
distinguished from his non-Jewish fel- 
low-citizen but he also embodies all the 
worst vices of bourgeois man: whatever 
god he may profess to believe in, in 
practice he worships money. The only 
solution to this horror is to overcome 
bourgeois society as such, to abolish the 
private man together with his property 
and religion, to create the fully and ex- 
clusively social man—and then there will 
be no more religious distinctions what- 
ever nor the slightest possibility of con- 
flict between state or private religion 
and the state. 

Now, there may be, and surely are, 
all sorts of fundamental errors in this 
analysis. Primarily it bespeaks an utter- 
ly false understanding of religion in 
general and of Judaism in particular: 
the religion of Israel cannot be turned 
into a private affair (and thus be put 
out-of-reach of conflicts with the state) 
because it is at least as concerned, for 
religious reasons, with social existence 
as it is with private existence; further- 
more, Marx finds himself associated pre- 
cisely with the people whom he thinks 
he is opposing when he identifies Juda- 
ism with the bourgeoisie, for this is 
exactly what most religious people and 
most members of the middle-class also 
believe. The latter consideration, if 
nothing else, might have provided him 
with the hint that this is a false view. 
But whatever is wrong with his analysis, 
of one crime it cannot in good consci- 
ence be accused: it is not anti-Semitic 
in any accepted sense of this word. It 
is as anti-Christian as it is anti-Jewish; 
indeed, it is just plain anti-religious. To 
the contrary, in some respects it may be 
regarded as a helpful criticism of in- 
ternal Jewish heresies which have cor- 
rupted the spirit of the faith: the iden- 
tification of religion with middle-class 
life and beliefs, the restriction of reli- 
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gion to the private sphere, the associa- 
tion of religion with money, power, and 
worldly success. 

One might have thought that the first 
three decades of radical religious think- 
ing in this century had established the 
truth of such an understanding of 
Marx’s function in modern history. 
Now along comes Dagobert Runes, who 
takes advantage of the current revival 
of bourgeois self-defense, of the anti-so- 
cialist climate of opinion, of the jus- 
tified hostility toward the Soviet Union, 
and of the universal distaste for any- 
thing that might smack of anti-Semitism 
or anti-Judaism, and publishes Marx’s 
random préces d’occasion under the in- 
vented and demagogic title A World 
Without Jews (N.Y. 1959). Anyone at 
all versed in Marx has long known these 
essays, but apparently a lot of people, 
including rabbis, have been taken in by 
their new catch-penny title. By means 
of its arbitrarily italicized sentences and 
a silly, pretentious introduction, Runes 
proposes these two ridiculous and dan- 
gerous theses: Marx equals Hitler equals 
Nasser equals Nehru equals Socialism, 
and the Communists are right when they 
claim that Judaism equals political 
Zionism. The Satmarer Rebbe, the Ne- 
turey Karta, the Aggudat Yisrael, Mar- 
tin Buber, the recent convention of the 
United Synagogue of America, in fact 
an average knowledge of Judaism would 
suffice to refute the second claim (though 
this does not, of course, detract from 
the centrality of Zion in Judaism). 
for the former, this is precisely what all 
the unreconstructed Fascists of the world 
who are now trying to ingratiate them- 
selves with the Western powers want us 
to believe, that there is not now and 
there never was any difference between 
Hitler and Stalin, and we made a ter- 
rible mistake by allying ourselves during 
the war with the ruler of the U.S.S.R. 
Nor can we, so they declare, hope to 
live in the same world with Khrushchev 
any more than we could with Hitler. 
The fact of the matter is that every- 
body terribly misunderstands the world 
in which we live who does not realize 
that Soviet Communism is a pathologi- 


cal and pathetic perversion of the prin- 
ciples of Western culture while Nazism 
was the savage rebellion against West- 
ern culture as a whole. The difference 
is crucial. Call the Communist attitude 

Jews and Judaism anti-Semitism, if 
you will, but understand that it is quali- 
tatively different from Oscwiecim. Be- 
yond this, to elevate the desperate po- 
litical maneuvers of Nasser to the world- 
historical level of Nazism and Commu- 
nism is absurd, and to mix up Socialism 
and Nehru with all of them can only 
be willful maliciousness. 

This basic difference between Nazism 
and Communism is well-understood and 
defined by Karl Barth and the East-Ger- 
man pastor Johannes Hamel in a recent 
and significant volume How To Serve 
God in a Marxist Land (Association 
Press, N.Y. 1959). It consists of essays 
and epistles that deal with the question 
of the relationship between the Chris- 
tian and the Communist state. None can 
accuse either of the authors of being 
subservient tools of totalitarianism. 
Barth's record shines unblemished 
through the Nazi years, and Hamel has 
suffered persecution and imprisonment 
at the hands of his Communist over- 
lords. But both agree on the truth that, 
in Barth’s words, “the Communist State 
(which, for the rest, he: knows to be 
what it is and castigates severely) is a 
grossly distorted and darkened image of 
(divine) grace,” unlike the eschatologi- 
cal beast which was Nazism. The West 
with its smugness, materialism, and con- 
formism is for them quite as un-Chris- 
tian as the East with its atheism and 
coerciveness. The East is, therefore, to 
be regarded as the tool of God in pun- 
ishing, judging, and cleansing religion, 
“the rod of God’s anger’’ in accordance 
with Is. 10 and Jer. 29. Just because the 
Communists say that there is no God 
and that they cannot, therefore, be His 
servants does not mean that they are 
right about the second part of their 
claim any more than about the first. Is 
God only the Lord of the non-Commu- 
nist world and not of the whole world? 
And where does it say in the Bible that 
the Church must be supported or ap- 
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proved of by the state and society in 
more or less concrete ways? Perhaps a 
new “church in the catacombs” is what 
is called for in the new age, after “the 
end of the Constantinian era.” 

From this basic position, a number of 
practical consequences flow for Barth. 
In the first place, he looks upon the 
theological politicians of the West as 
crude instruments of bourgeois, mate- 
rialist, capitalist imperialism, sold-out 
though perhaps unconsciously so. Who 
of late has got the number and called 
it out aloud as clearly as has Barth 
when, with reference to the school of 
theological realists in politics of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and Hans Morgenthau, 
he does not hesitate to speak of “hard- 
boiled politicians safe in their castle’? 
Their perturbation about Hungary, for 
example, was, so Barth states, a matter 
of political polemics, not of existential- 
ist distress as is the case with Pastor 
Hamel who actually lives under Com- 
munist exigencies. Among them, Barth 
does not wish to be numbered by virtue 
ol anything he says or does. 

But what is the religious man who 
really must face these predicaments to 
do? Above all, Barth and Hamel say, 
have faith and pray; let the Bible speak 
as it will at any given moment; act and 
speak on behalf of God and truth and 
justice as every individual situation re- 
quires and as the “Holy Ghost” directs 
you. Do not defend yourself or the 
Church: let God do this. Do not try to 
construct a Christian ideology or phi- 
losophy or theology in opposition to 
those systems which you encounter in 
the world; let divine grace issue forth 
through you “‘as the wind listeth.” Above 
all. do not consider the Communists 
your enemies; as Hamel says, you can- 
not convert him whom you regard as 
your opponent. He quotes a West-Ger- 
man cabinet-member: “Christ did not 
die against Karl Marx but for us all.” 

In his foreword to the book, Robert 
McAfee Brown, though generally sym 
pathetic to this provocative doctrine, 
stipulates some doubts, reservations, and 


criticisms. He underlines the truth con- 
tained in it, with which we are pri- 


marily concerned, that godless Commu- 
nism must not be qualitatively identified 
with Nazism which set up a new god. 
But he also asks, rightly no doubt, 
whether Barth takes sufficient cogni- 
zance, after all, of the differences be- 
tween the liberal West and Communism 
in power. It is trite by now but yet true, 
Barth’s strictures on the West, well-de- 
served as they are, were expressed and 
publicized in the West; would the same 
have been possible in the East? This 
would seem to symptomize the basic dif- 
ference between them: their material- 
ism may be closely akin, their atheistic 
cocksureness may be cut of the same 
cloth, their selfishness may be comple 
mentary, but there is some degree of 
freedom in the one which is totally 
lacking in the other and on the basis 
of which the call for repentance can be 
sounded. 

Brown's other two doubts are related 
to what might be a Jewish reaction to 
this debate. One is moved by the deep 
and authentic faith of these men. They 
are willing to scrap everything, includ- 
ing their tenets, churches, freedom, thei 
theology and social allegiances, out of 
their reliance on the living, acting God. 
But one is also compelled to ask wheth- 
er this is not an extreme case of mod- 
ern Christian “foolish saintliness.” It 
certainly is Protestant antinomianism 
with a vengeance. There is no law, not 
even God's law which would be “Phar- 
isaism’’; there is only the living word 
of God which may come at one mo- 
ment and not at another, which may 
command one thing at one moment and 
another a second later. There is no ra- 
tional, philosophic, moral, or social cri- 
terion by which the genuine word of 
God can be distinguished from illusory 
self-leception or the misleading voice of 
men’s predilections. It is from this fun- 
damental Paulinian error that the dan- 
gers to which Brown points originate. 
He asks: How do we know what part 
of the Bible speaks in any given situa- 
tion? How does Barth know? And the 
Jew is tempted to answer that Barth and 
Hamel both pick characteristically on 
the aggadic, narrative portions of the 
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Bible with which to buttress their case, 
never on the binding halachic, legal 
ones. In the latter there would not be 
so much room for human interpretation 
and subjective selection. The casuistic 
legalism of Rabbi Herzog’s analysis rep- 
resents the whole majesty and cogency 
of objective divine law compared to such 
tricky and dubious homiletics. 

This divine law also proves its validi 
ty by safeguarding us against the other 
danger to which Brown timidly alludes: 
it is true that Barth’s and Hamel’s po- 
litical records are clean, but one cannot 
help but wonder whether the voice of 
God under a new Nazism would speak 
as courageously and morally to them— 
or to put it more correctly in theologi- 
cal terms: whether they would hear the 
voice of God as courageously and mor- 
ally—as was the case the last time. Brown 
is worried whether Barth’s position does 
not approach Luther’s doctrine of “the 
two realms” under which, as he himself 
has taught us, German Christians left 
the world to Hitler because it was not 
of God's realm. Hamel, in turn, bases 
himself largely on Paul’s submission to 
Roman authority. Does this mean that 
we must also accept his submission to 
the human slavery of the Letter to 
Philemon which contradicts the law of 
the Bible? He certainly implies at the 
end of his essay “The Proclamation of 
the Gospel in the Marxist World” that 
Count von Moltke testified to Christ by 
opposing, if you please, the conspiracy 
of July 20, 1944. Does this not indeed 
come very dangerously close to saying 
that submitting to the Nazis was also 
the word of God as it is now under the 
Communists? Praise be to God that 
Rabbi Herzog’s laws of freedom and di- 
vine truth are the same under Ben- 
Gurion as under Hitler, Eisenhower, 
and Stalin. 

There can be little doubt that as Jews 
we must reject the very roots of anti- 
nomianism from which this flower has 
sprung. And yet, in terms of the inter- 
nal discussion going on within Protes- 
tantism, our sympathy is engaged by it 
when we must compare it with the 
storm-wind that means to uproot it. 


Karl Barth’s most prominent opponent 
is Bishop Otto Dibelius, Lutheran bish- 
op of Berlin and East-Germany, a lead- 
ing light in the World Ecumenical 
Council, and a favorite of the Western 
politicians and journalists by whom he 
is publicized as a defender of freedom 
and uprightness. The Bishop has a very 
spotty record. He had some trouble with 
the Nazis, and a recent semi-official en- 
comium tries to make the most of it. 
(Dibelius vor Gericht, Friedrich Gollert, 
Munich 1959) But then, he also preached 
the installation-sermon in Potsdam when 
Hitler was consecrated as Chancellor of 
Germany in 1933. In this sermon he 
challenged the new leader to “uproot 
all subversive elements from the Father- 
land,”’—an ominous invitation when one 
remembers that the issue of the Voel- 
kische Beobachter (the Nazi-party organ) 
which carried the full text of his hom- 
ily reported at the same time that the 
concentration-camp of Dachau had just 
been opened. And in 1949 he published 
a letter to the wife of Baron von Schwer- 
in-Krosigk, then in prison as a war-crim- 
inal for his activities as the liaison-man 
between German heavy-industry and 
Hitler and as a member of Hitler’s cab- 
inet from the first day of its existence 
to the last, in which he called the baron 
“a Christian gentleman standing in the 
direct succession of the tmitatio Christi,” 
whereas his judges in Nuremberg were 
barbarians and vengeful savages. (This, 
mind you, is the zealous fighter for re- 
ligious freedom against the Communists! 
German libertarians and some Christian 
theologians are hard to figure.) 

Now he has again published an epis- 
tle. This one is entitled Authority; a 
Question submitted to Bishop Hans Lil- 
je on his 60th Birthday (German) (Ber- 
lin 1959). (The booklet is already hard 
to obtain, and the statement is made 
that the Bishop does not wish it to be 
further distributed. Perhaps he figures 
that he has made his point. Or perhaps 
he has been sat on a bit hard for having 
published it. Together with an impas- 
sioned reply by other churchmen and 
editorial comments it can be located in 
Stimme der Gemeinde, Eine Halbmo- 
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natsschrift der Bekennenden Kirche, ed. 
Martin Niemoeller et al., Darmstadt, 
XI, 20, Oct. 15, 1959.) It is composed 
in a supercilious style, and it asks a 
rhetorical question to which it supplies 
its own disturbing answer. 

Romans 13 commends obedience to 
all governmental authority for the Chris- 
tian. The good Bishop proposes that 
Paul could only have thought of “good 
government,” instituted by “the grace of 
God,” not of bad government, not of 
democratic government in which one is 
entitled to work and pray for a change 
of party and administration, certainly 
not of a totalitarian government which 
is run by a small group of evil men who 
claim to set their own standards of truth 
and goodness in place of God's. Thus, 
for example, one can have a perfectly 
good conscience for violating the traf- 
fic regulations of the East-German gov- 
ernment. After all, the Russian rulers 
violate them all the time themselves, 
and the roads are probably faulty be- 
cause the money required for their re- 
pair is being used instead either to build 
military roads with which to blockade 
Berlin again or to train and equip sol- 
diers against the free West. 

Let us imagine for a moment what this 
doctrine would mean if it were preached 
by Rabbi Levine in the Moscow syna- 
gogue to his congregants! The conse- 
quences would be incalculable for Rabbi 
Levine, his congregants, all Jews in the 
U.S.S.R., for the Gentile view of Jewish 
loyalties anywhere in the world, and the 
implications would be disastrous with 
regard to Judaism's ability to live un- 
der the Czars, German emperors, and 
medieval popes. Yet one cannot be sure 
that the reply which was rightly admin- 

* 


istered to Bishop Dibelius is much more 
comforting, though unquestionably it is 
closer to the correct religious definition 
of the relationship between State and 
Church. Paul, so he is instructed, wrote 
under the rule of the pagan and per- 
verted Caesars. All governmental power 
comes from God, the atheistic power in 
which we must look for the few sparks 
of morality that are deposited in it as 
well as the ecclesiastical government in 
which we must be aware of the occur- 
rence of corruption and deceipt. Human 
beings can make no distinction between 
the validity of secular decrees unless 
they directly and specifically oppose 
the declared will of the Almighty. On 
the more concrete historical level, Di- 
belius’ antagonists ask with justification 
whether he would prefer the govern- 
ment of an hereditary monarchy in 
which authority is presumably stabler 
and at least claims to be “by God's 
grace.” Finally they point out the ter- 
rible danger to which he has subjected 
his own parishioners by declaring that 
they owe no allegiance whatsoever to 
the government which has power of life 
and death over them. 

And yet—would these arguments not 
also be applicable to a Nazi government? 
This is the watershed-question of the- 
ology, morality, and of political science 
from 1933 on until the end of human 
history. Before this throne all social 
thinking must be able to defend itself. 
We suggest that all ideologizing which 
confuses non-Nazism, however bad, with 
Nazism refutes itself out-of-hand as all 
theology disqualifies itself which con- 
fuses non-god, however good, with God. 
Beyond this, men, in their imperfection, 
can be of divided minds. 
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“ZEALOTS IN THE JEWISH WAR” 


In the Fall isue of Judatsm, Mr. 
Isaiah Kitowsky wrote that I am wrong 
in regard to Josephus’ Jewish War 2.20.3 
where I said that Zealots are not men- 
tioned in the sense of a sect, either as 
a noun or an adjective. He quotes the 
phrase, tous hup’ au tou zelotas. 

The Greek word zealot has the con- 
notation of zealous, fanatic. It also has 
the connotation of imitation, spirit, na- 
ture. This latter meaning was employed 
by the Greek writers. The historian 
Polybius, whose writings greatly influ- 
enced Josephus, used the word zealot 
also in the sense of imitation, nature 
and policy (cf. IV. 27,8). The word zea- 
lot in Jewish War 2.20.3 has the mean- 
ing of spirit, nature. The passage in the 
original reads auton te turanntkon aron- 
tes kai tous hup’ autou zelotas, correctly 
rendered by H. St. J. Thackeray: “be- 
cause they observed his despotic (tyran- 
nical) nature.’ Hence my statement 
that the term Zealot, as referring to a 
sect, does not appear in Jewtsh War 
2.20.3, is correct. 

I fully support Mr. Kitowsky’s chal- 
lenge, ‘ ‘It would greatly enhance schol- 
arship if Dr. Roth would reveal the 
names of ‘the most eminent authorities 
in the University of Oxford’ who ‘agree 
with me that in this passage zealot is 
used as a noun,’ and let these classical 
scholars make known how they arrived 
at this conclusion.” 

The knowledge of Greek is a sine qua 
non for the study of Jose yhus but that 
alone is not sufficient. The knowledge 
of Josephus’s method of writing is es- 
sential. Josephus made use of many 
Greek writers. He copied them and also 
coined his own terminology. In my 
study of Josephus, covering a period of 
more than forty years, | know that only 
by the most intense and minute study 


of his writings can one come to certain 
conclusions with regard to his use of 
words and terms. 

Mr. Kitowsky agrees with me, stating 
that I am correct that, “Josephus em- 
ployed the term Zealots for the first time 
as a party in his book Jewish War 2.- 
22.1." This demolishes Dr. Roth’s theo- 
ry that Menachem was the Teacher of 
Righteousness. 

SOLOMON ZEITLIN 
Dropsie College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“WACH MISUNDERSTOOD?” 


I have read with considerable interest 
Zwi Werblowsky’s essay on Joachim 
Wach’'s The C omparative Study of Re- 
ligions in your Fall issue. On the basis 
of my knowledge of Wach’s thought 
and work, I must take exception to 
much of Dr. Werblowsky’s criticism. 
Joachim Wach was my master and col- 
league in the History of Religions at 
the University of Chicago. Despite Wer- 


blowsky’ s doubts about the testimony 
of “pious” disciples, I think that such 
intimate knowledge may illuminate 


rather than obscure, and that personal 
loyalty and critical perception are not 
necessarily exclusive. 

Some of Werblowsky’s strictures are 
well taken. The book is badly written, 
composed of loosely connected para- 
graphs which are often a conglomera- 
tion of names and citations. Since the 
work was edited posthumously, it did 
not receive the arduous revision and 
polishing that Wach’s other works in 
English were subjected to. I agree also 
that Wach was careless in this work 
about distinguishing clearly between his 
phenomenological perceptions and _ his 
theological convictions. This, too, would 
have been corrected in a careful revi- 
sion. As for the substantial criticisms, I 
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agree that Wach’s concept of revelation 
is specifically Christian in derivation, 
but I disagree that it is therefore heuris- 
tically useless in the study of non-Chris- 
tian religions. Wach demonstrated a 
profound and full awareness of the va- 
riety of forms and contents of revela- 
tion throughout the world, but he 
started, as we all must, from where and 
what he was. I agree also that Wach 
was “‘catholic’’ in his emphasis on the 
corporate aspect of religion and on the 
material sacraments and specific reli- 
gious acts. But this emphasis brings out 
an important facet of religion, which 
those of us who are extreme individual- 
ists and spiritualists would otherwise 
neglect. It is scientifically illuminating 
and not merely Wach’s personal crochet. 

Despite many apt criticisms, however, 
Werblowsky’s review demonstrates a ba- 
sic misunderstanding of Wach’s thought 
and work and a misinterpretation of his 
motives. He presents a false picture of 
Wach’s unique mediating position be- 
tween historicism and theologism. But 
in this peculiar quality of mind—which 
is no evasive compromise, as Werblow- 
sky implies—lies Wach’s unique contri- 
bution to the study of religions. May I 
have a few columns to present the basic 
principles and motivations of Wach’s 
work. 

For Joachim Wach, the basic aim of 
the human studies was “understanding” 
—the fullest perception and interpreta- 
tion of the meanings expressed in man’s 
history and culture. From early youth, 
he tells us, he was impelled to the quest 
of “understanding people and peoples, 
their thoughts and affections, their words 
and deeds.” (Types of Religious Expert- 
ence, p. xiii) His work in the study of 
religions was the special fulfillment of 
that basic quest. Wach held that we can 
“understand’’—not analytically explain 
or refute—the faiths of other men in 
other times, places, and cultures. He saw 
the writings, liturgies, and institutions 
of religion as the “expressions” of an 
experience that is specifically religious, 
sut generis, and irreducible to other 
kinds of experience. For the “marks” 


and “structures” of this experience— 
which he thought had a definite pat- 
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tern and order—he resorted to the phe- 
nomenological method which he had 
learned from Husserl, and applied it to 
the concrete phenomena of religion. 

Wach held that knowledge in the hu- 
man studies, including the study of re- 
ligion, requires a likeness, as well as a 
distinction, between the knower and 
the known. In these studies we seek an 
understanding of beings who are like, 
but not the same as ourselves. For Wach 
as for Schleiermacher, the realm of “un- 
derstanding” lies somewhere between 
the utterly intimate and the completely 
alien. Wach also held that knowledge 
in the human sciences is participative 
as well as spectatorial, that any aware- 
ness in depth—“understanding”—re- 
quires special concern, interest, and at- 
tunement, and that this is especially 
true in the religious studies. The ideal 
student of religion, for Wach, is one 
who brings himself and his existen.ial 
concerns and his own faith or unfaith 
to his scientific studies. He is not neu 
tral or disinterested—he is involved, and 
he is affected by what he comes to know 
and understand. But neither does he 
distort his findings or his interpretation 
to serve apologetic interests and thus re 
duce Religionswissenschaft to the role 
of handmaiden to dogmatic theology. 

Wach assumed that there is something 
universally present in human nature 
and the human mind that makes reli- 
gious experience possible, and, hence, 
that we can understand the meaning of 
religious phenomena all over the world. 
This basic assumption would have made 
it impossible for Wach to maintain that 
membership in a religious community 
or adherence to a set of beliefs and prac- 
tices is a prerequisite to the sound study 
and understanding of religion, as Wer- 
blowsky implies he did. His anthropol- 
ogy as well as his phenomenology re- 
quired utter catholicity and openness. 
For Wach, all men are inherently and 
potentially religious, and, hence, can un- 
derstand man’s religions and religious 
experience. 

Werblowsky calls for the “elimina- 
tion” of the scholar’s own religion from 
his study of religion. If he means that 
the scholar directs his attention to the 
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faith of others and sees it on its own 
ground, in its own terms, not reducing 
it to the categories and concerns of his 
own faith or unfaith, then Wach would 
agree with him. He always insisted on 
the utmost probity and objectivity in 
rendering faithfully the unique particu- 
larity of every religion. But if Werblow- 
sky means that the scholar leaves out 
an essential part of his mind and per- 
son, acting the role of a neutral Mr. 
Zero at Point Nowhere, then Wach 
would disagree with him. Wach held 
ill that we have and are to 
the study of religion, and that the more 
and we are, the more deep- 
ly we understand. Our different religious 
ixes and perceptions enrich rather than 
distort our understanding of man’s re 
ligions—if we are also masters of the 
methods of inquiry taught by 
iif Wach 
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considers an unwarranted mixture of 
the science of religions and theology or 
philosophy. Wach held that all genuine 
religious experience, in all religions, in- 
tends the primal reality which he be- 
lieved pervades and undergirds all finite 
existence. Or, as Martin Buber said, 
Wach understood the history of reli- 
gions to be the history of faith—of the 
intention of man towards ultimate reali- 
Werblowsky finds this finding or un- 
derstanding to be a scandal for the sci- 
entist of religion as such, and impossi- 
ble to induce from the data furnished 
by the history of religions. 
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Now, I agree with Werblowsky that 
Wach did not find God or prove his 
existence though a phenomenological 
analysis of the history of religions. ‘This 
by no means precludes, however, that 
the study of religious experience may 
reveal in its fullness the meaning of the 
relation of man to ultimate reality, as- 
suming there is such a relation. Wer- 
blowsky simply does not share, or repu- 
diates, the basic belief of a Wach or a 
Buber, and, hence, such a use of the 
science of religion bothers him. It does 
not follow, however, that Wach was 
therefore an inept and unreliable practi- 
tioner of his discipline. He did not il- 
legitimately confuse the descriptive and 
the normative aspects of the study of 
religion; no man in the field was more 
conscientious about keeping the two 
functions distinct and within their prop- 
er limits. Wach, however, held that em- 
pirical knowledge of religious actuality 
contributes the material basis for our 
judgment of religious truth. He held 
that a detached “‘aesthetic”’ attitude, lim- 
iting the study of religion to descriptive 
findings, is frivolous and shallow, and 
that the scientist of religion, as a hu- 
man being, must relate his science to 
his normative concern. Werblowsky dis- 
agrees, but this is a philosophical dis- 
agreement, not a methodological one. 
Werblowsky calls on Wach’s early work 
on Religionswissenschaft to testify 
against the mature Wach. But it is 
obviously unreasonable to try to lim- 
it the mature Wach, ripened by the 
knowledge and experience of another 
thirty years, to the understanding at- 
tained by the youth who wrote the early 
pioneer work. Wach properly regarded 
his early attempts as incomplete and 
inadequate. (The mature Wach said 
about Comparative Religion, ‘There 
ain't no such animal.’’) 

As for Wach’s use of the term “ulti- 
mate reality,” 1 agree that his constant 
repetition of the term is irritating and 
that it has no definite idea-content. But 
he uses it quite legitimately to denote 
the state or being which is the end in- 
tended by religious experience, the 
“Other” addressed by the religious man. 
It is a useful portmanteau term, theolog- 
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ically neutral, which can indicate Brah- 
man, Nirvana, Tao, and Mana as well 
as God. Careful investigation and deep 
understanding may prove or disprove 
Werblowsky’s objection that the term is 
not suited to all religions. Wach offered 
his theory as a tentative formulation, to 
be refined by further thought and in- 
quiry, not as a final and infallible dic- 
tum. 

SEYMOUR CAIN 
Institute for Philosophical Research 
San Francisco, California 


“NO SUSPENSION OF THE 
ETHICAL IN JUDAISM” 


It was with great interest that I read 
the article in the Fall issue, “Kierke- 
gaard’s Teleological Suspension of the 
Ethical,” by Dr. Jacob L. Halevi. How- 
ever, I must confess that I can hardly 
agree with him either in his view that 
Kierkegaard’s idea “is typical of a kind 
of thinking to be found in Biblical and 
Rabbinic thought,” or with the evidence 
which he cites for this opinion. 

Firstly, Kierkegaard was in many re- 
spects a Christian pagan. He is not over- 
ly concerned with morality and ethics, 
but rather with “Faith” and its neces- 
sity despite its frequent absurdity. Abra- 
ham is to him the “Knight of Faith” 
because of his complete submission to 
God in the episode of the Akedah de- 
spite the horror and anguish which he 
must have experienced. Morality was 
apparently here put aside. Kierkegaard’s 
decision not to marry his beloved Regi- 
na was made upon the basis of the ef- 
fect this would have upon Kierkegaard. 
He hoped that by rejecting her, and 
experiencing the despair of rejecting his 
most beloved, he would eventually be 
able to marry her at a higher level of 
existence. When she did not wait for 
him but married someone else, he was 
cast into a pit of hopelessness and great 
mental turmoil. The sorrow that Regi- 
na would experience upon being re- 
jected by him, Kierkegaard did not over- 
ly consider. His life was an egocentric 
one and the effect of his actions upon 
others did not apparently overly influ- 
ence him in his decisions except in a 


negative way. This emphasis upon Faith 
in contradistinction to morality and 
ethical actions is a basically Christian 
one, but hardly Jewish. “Believe and ye 
shall be saved,” is not a Jewish teach- 
ing. “Would that they would forsake 
Me, but observe My Torah,” of the 
Midrash is the Jewish approach to re- 
ligion. 

Secondly, in every one of the pieces 
of evidence which Dr. Halevi cites for 
his position, the basic motif is not the 
suspension of the Ethical, but rather 
the movement from a lower degree of 
morality to a higher one. Rabbi Halevi 
artificially equates the Midath Hadin 
with the ethical, while Midath Hara- 
chamim is considered “the higher tele- 
ology in behalf of which the quality of 
justice (ethics) is suspended that the 
world might endure.” This is Halevi's 
position in all the sources which he cites. 
However, there is a basic fallacy in this 
thinking. And this is, that justice ex- 
hausts all that ethics represents. This is 
incorrect. Mercy and love, kindness and 
forgiveness are also included in ethics 
at a higher level, as is evident from 
Halevi's citations. They do not repre- 
sent the suspension of the ethical, but 
rather its culmination. Halevi, himself, 
mentions this in connection with the 
story of Isaac’s conception, “that an 
ethical principle may be suspended 
when the purpose is to save a higher 
ethical principle.” But its meaning is 
apparently overlooked in the effort to 
prove an extremely questionable thesis. 


BENJAMIN SHARFMAN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“THE HIGHER ETHIC” 


It would seem to me that in citing 
the Midrash on Creation as proof of 
Rabbinic acceptance of Kierkegaard’s 
teleological suspension of the ethical, 
Halevi may have confused two concepts; 
the concept of Ethics which is concerned 
with man’s deeds and the concept of 
“Din” which is concerned with God's 
judgment of man’s deeds. In the crea- 
tion Midrash, God does not suspend the 
ethical value, that is, He does not ask 
that man engage in an unethical act. 
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He merely withholds “Din” (judgment) 
of the future unethical acts of man. He 
knows man will be unethical but in 
Rabbinic tradition, as well as Biblical, 
man’s choice is always independent of 
God's knowledge. Man may elect not to 
be ethical. 

In the Midrash on Sarah, it seems 
that this, too, is not a teleological sus- 
pension of the ethical. Rather it is a 
situation in which two ethical princi- 
ples are in conflict. God does not sus- 
pend Ethics. He selects the higher ethic. 
He changes the words of Sarah in the 
interest of Shalom, of peace. Thus we 
have two ethical values in conflict— 
Truth and Shalom—God decides Shalom 
is the Highest Ethic in this particular 
instance. A teleological suspension of 
Ethics would be a situation where duty 
to God is in conflict with an ethical val- 
ue, as is the case in God’s demand that 
Abraham sacrifice his only son, Isaac. 
But, even in this instance, we can only 
call it a teleological suspension of the 
Ethical from man’s point of view, since 
God is all-knowing and, therefore, knew 
that he would intercede and not permit 
the actualization of this unethical act, 
the sacrifice of Isaac. 

ISRAEL ]ACOBS 
Bay Shore, New York 


“AUTHOR'S REJOINDER” 


I am grateful to Rabbi Israel Jacobs 
and Rabbi Benjamin Sharfman for 
taking the time and effort to criticize 
my attempt to relate Kierkegaard’s teleo- 
logical suspension of the ethical to Bib- 
lical and rabbinic thought. I had looked 
forward with anticipation to such criti- 
cism but I confess that the result does 
not measure up to the anticipation. 

Rabbi Jacobs seems to have caught 
the idea which is basic to Kierkegaard’s 
Fear and Trembling, and which I em- 
phasize in my article “Kierkegaard and 
the Midrash” (Judaism, January 1955), 
regarding the difference that exists be- 
tween a teleological suspension that does 
not transcend the ethical but remains 
within it, and one that does transcend 
it. He admits that a true teleological 
suspension of the ethical may apply in 


the case of Abraham “from man’s point 
of view.” But then he rejects the con- 
cept after all since, with regard to the 
Akedah, “God . . . knew that he would 
intercede and not permit the actualiza- 
tion of this unethical act, the sacrifice 
of Isaac.” 

The view of the Bible and the deity 
advanced by Rabbi Jacobs, where all is 
known and accounted for beforehand, 
renders Bible study safe—but spiritless. 
The secret of re-reading a great work 
like the Bible is to forget the result in 
beginning over again. Otherwise, Abra- 
ham must emerge as a pitiful figure 
whose joy and tears at complying with 
God's command are equally superfluous 
since he should have understood at the 
beginning of his journey to Mount Mo- 
riah what the whole world could have 
told him subsequently, that his agita- 
tion was needless and all would turn 
out well in the end. It is such a view, 
which judges the great after the result 
has appeared, that calls forth the shafts 
of Kierkegaard’s irony and satire. 

As for Rabbi Benjamin Sharfman, he 
repeats a view of Kierkegaard which is 
utterly without foundation. His opin- 
ions on Kierkegaard’s relation to ethics, 
faith, despair, Regina, only echo what 
the “world” says and which must dis- 
appear as the truth emefges from the 
morass of errors, misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations that have come to 
surround Kierkegaard’s thought and 
writings. I take issue with Rabbi Sharf- 
man’s assertion that Kierkegaard’s type 
of faith excludes the ethical. I assert 
the very opposite. 

It is strange that Rabbi Sharfman 
should labor to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between Midat Hadin and Midat 
Harachamim which the Rabbis of the 
Midrash labored to draw. It is true that 
mercy, love, kindness and forgiveness 
are ordinarily subsumed under ethics 
taken in one sense. But there is a view 
of ethics which attempts a more precise 
definition. In this view it is the task of 
ethics to demand, to judge, to condemn. 
Thus, in the case of a judge who passes 
sentence on a man and then suspends 
sentence, is there no essential difference 
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between the judgment and its suspen- love which is the perfection of an at- 
sion? The first partakes of the impera- tribute we can at least endeavor to imi- 
tive, the other of grace. In Tales of the tate, but is something enigmatic which 
Hasidim (Vol. I, p. 19) Martin Buber defies comparison with anything men 
says of Rabbi Abraham Yehoshua Hesh- call justice and law.” 

el of Apt: “He learned that God’s jus- Jacosp L. HALev! 
tice is not in the same category as his Pacoima, California 
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The Jews of Suburbia, by Albert I. Gor- 
don, Beacon Press, Boston, Mass., 1959, 
264 pp. 


[he historian is usually wary of so- 
ciological studies dealing with contem- 
porary developments. He will argue that 
the variables involved in such studies 
are great, that historical perspective is 
lacking, and that much pertinent in- 
formation is often untouchable or over- 
looked. Even if it be granted, however, 
that they cannot be definitive, many 
contemporary sociological studies evince 
interest and prove valuable in some re- 
gards. During the past few years there 
have appeared in print numerous s0- 
ciological and pseudo-sociological studies 
of the American Jewish community in 
the mid-twentieth century. The, conclu- 
sions drawn and the opinions stated in 
these studies are provoking thought and 
discussion among interested Jews and 
non-Jews. Most Jewish leaders, of course, 
are primarily concerned with those in- 
sights that might help them direct what- 
ever special programs or ideas they ad- 
vocate. Many Jewish laymen are con- 
cerned with reading about themselves 
and their immediate forebears. Some 
non-Jews enjoy learning more about 
their Jewish neighbors. For all of these 
people, and perhaps for some others as 
well, Jews in Suburbia is worthwhile 
reading. 

The scope of this book is large. Al- 
bert I. Gordon, who is both a practicing 
Conservative rabbi and a trained so- 
ciologist, did much research and con- 
cerned himself with many facets of a fas- 
cinating topic. Rabbi Gordon collected 
and assembled information on eighty- 
nine suburban communities, ranging 
from Alhambra, California, to White 
Plains, New York. He drew upon studies 
made by others and accumulated his 
primary source material from rabbis, or- 
ganizational directors, and laymen. In 


his analysis, the author first considers 
the causes for the movement of Jews 
away from the cities proper, and then 
investigates the new, Jewish, suburban 
area. He examines the Jewish family 
and offers a portrait of the wife as 
the family executive, the one most in- 
terested in Jewish and communal organ- 
izationai and philanthropic work, and 
the one most concerned with Judaism. 
He depicts the centrality of the syna- 
gogue, describes the changing ritual, 
sketches the Jewish religious concern, 
and directs attention to some of the 
existing tensions and points of unrest. 

Rabbi Gordon does not detach value 
judgments from his analysis. He ac- 
knowledges in his introduction that as 
a Conservative rabbi, he cannot “take 
a wholly objective and dispassionate 
view.” With this admission, he adopts 
a too-kindly attitude towards his sub- 
ject. He also becomes overly optimistic 
and implies repeatedly that the new so- 
cial structure, created by the movement 
of hundreds of thousands of Jews to 
suburban areas since 1948, will, even 
with its problems, add a dynamic and 
an invigorating ingredient to American 
Judaism. It is the opinion of this re- 
viewer that Rabbi Gordon allows his 
too-kindly attitude and his over-opti- 
mism to blind his analysis in certain 
crucial areas. 

The too-kindly attitude appears of- 
ten. To explain why many Jews moved 
to the suburbs from city areas, which 
were being fast settled by Negroes, Puer- 
to-Ricans and/or Mexicans, for in- 
stance, Rabbi Gordon implies that these 
Jews were not necessarily prejudiced 
against the new arrivals. In the single 
quotation given by the author as evi- 
dence, one Jew claims he and his fam- 
ily moved from such a city area only 
because of the dangerous atmosphere 
being created by some of the incoming 
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Negroes and Puerto-Ricans. Rabbi Gor- 
don leaves the impression that this feel- 
ing is the sole explanation. He does not 
discuss the possible existence of overt 
Jewish anti-Negro, anti-Puerto-Rican, or 
anti-Mexican prejudices. Are Jews so 
much different from non-Jews in regard 
to such prejudices? Perhaps they should 
be, but there is much to indicate that 
they are not. 

Far more serious than the type of too- 
kindly attitude displayed above is the 
author’s assertion that American Jews, 
both young and old, harbor serious in- 
tellectual and cultural concerns. Using 
this assertion as his major premise, 
Rabbi Gordon sounds an optimistic 
note for the future development of 
American Jewry. The assertion, how- 
ever, lacks sufficient evidence, and the 
reasoning employed is faulty. The fact 
that in the United States a greater per- 
centage of Jews go to college than do 
non-Jews does not prove this point. 
Many educational authorities have made 
reference to the lack of intellectual cu- 
riosity displayed by college youth, Jew- 
ish as well as non-Jewish. This review- 
er’'s experience as a student and as an 
instructor at three large universities ne- 
gates the author's observation that to- 
day's Jewish college youth lean toward 
the study of “English literature, world 
affairs, social science, and the humani- 
ties.” They lean more toward business 
courses such as accounting; personal 
relations courses, such as “dating and 
the family”; and professional courses in 
medicine and law. Rabbi Gordon bases 
much of his case here upon a statistic 
concerning the percentage of Jewish 
youth from Des Moines, lowa, who at- 
tend college. Being raised in the Des 
Moines Jewish community and having 
known many of the college youth there 
for over a decade, this reviewer is not 
so willing to attribute to them general 
intellectual interest. 

In a recent report, Hillel directors 
throughout the United States expressed 
like pessimism about the Jewish and 
the more general cultural and intellec- 
tual concerns of today’s college youth. 
This report indicates that Jewish stu- 
dents are mainly interested in a “good 


time now and a good career later.”” This 
report covers 200,000 Jewish college stu- 
dents in the United States and is, hence, 
more indicative of the real situation 
than are Rabbi Gordon’s unsupported 
impressions. 

Rabbi Gordon does express discon- 
tent about the lack of Judaic knowledge 
evident among Jewish youth, but he is 
optimistic about the possibility of a ris- 
ing Jewish interest by the younger gen- 
eration. This optimism stems from a 
supposed, general intellectual and cul- 
tural concern. The difficulty here is that 
concern is as yet far too slight for op- 
timism. 

What seems to be true with Jewish 
youth seems to be even more true with 
Jewish adults. In one part of his book 
Rabbi Gordon writes about an increas- 
ing interest in books by Jewish adults. 
Yet, in another place he quotes a rabbi 
complaining about the lack of books in 
Jewish homes. If Jewish homes, as Rabbi 
Gordon insists, do contain more books 
than a decade ago, this one fact does 
not prove that the books are either 
worthwhile or read. The author men- 
tions that many suburban Jews attend 
the opera, the ballet, the theatre, and 
museum, but does not indicate whether 
the percentage of Jewish patrons of the 
arts is greater or smaller than it was 
one or two decades ago. He agrees that 
suburban Jews usually do not attend 
public lectures. Rabbi Gordon contra- 
dicts his own assertion by noting: 
“Attainment of material success of- 
ten is equated with the possession of 
knowledge, wisdom, a _ positive and 
healthy philosophy for living and all 
other values which men generally hold 
in high esteem. A position of leader- 
ship can, unfortunately, be acquired in 
many communities by a sizable contri- 
bution to the synagogue or to some 
other worthy cause. Prestige and status 
are often acquired in this manner.” It 
is doubtful if “learning for the sake of 
learning” is a generally accepted prin- 
ciple for either Jewish youth or Jewish 
adults. 

The author's most crucial too-kindly 
attitude is displayed in his discussion of 
Jews’ grouping together in the suburbs. 
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Rabbi Gordon asserts: “The new Jew- 
ish suburbanites believe, too, that since 
we are all Americans, it is not good for 
Jews—or any other ethnic or religious 
group to live together, forming their 
own community. They fear segregation, 
in contrast to their parents, who in 
many cases sought it. Although they 
discover, much to their surprise, that 
even in suburbia they are often sur- 
rounded by other Jewish families, they 
know that they have not openly sought 
segregation. All- Jewish neighborhoods 
frequently result from the withdrawal 
of non-Jews from the neighborhood.” 
Later in the book the author states: 

Ghettos tend to be created unwitting- 
ly, they are seldom deliberate creations.” 
This observation may be valid for some 
suburbs, but it cannot be applied as a 
general rule. Research done by this re- 
viewer indicates that in the northern 
suburbs of Chicago, many of the pres- 
ent Jewish residents, when first build- 
ing their new homes, sought to locate 
themselves in an area inhabited by oth- 
er Jews. As a result, many blocks now 
exist where a home containing a non- 
Jewish family is an exception. This new 
type of Jewish ghetto has not been 
caused by non-Jews moving out. Dr. 
Philip M. Hauser, chairman of the So- 
ciology Department and director of the 
Population Research and Training Cen- 
ter at the University of Chicago, agrees 
with this view. He told a Chicago audi- 
ence on May 14, 1958: “There is separ- 
atism between Jews and Gentiles on the 
North Shore... Some Jews deliberately 
strive to maintain the identity of the 
Jewish community, not as a religion but 
as a social group, thereby transplanting 
ghettos to the suburbs . . . all our studies 
of segregated communities indicate they 
exist partly because of choice.” 

The northern suburbs of Chicago are 
not exceptions. At the annual meeting 
of the American Jewish Committee in 
1958 seven round-table discussion groups 
cited examples of Jewish voluntary, self- 
segregation in housing and social activi- 
ties. Some of the discussants at that 
meeting were convinced that desire for 
self-segregation by Jews was as impor- 
tant for clannishness as was anti-Jewish 


social discrimination. Many eminent au- 
thorities, including Jacob R. Marcus, 
the dean of American Jewish historians 
and the director of the American Jew- 
ish Archives, have recently pointed to 
the present-day tendency of American 
Jews to withdraw unto themselves. 

In the author’s defense it must be 
mentioned that he discovered some evi- 
dence contrary to the above. This evi- 
dence, however, does not destroy the 
tendency. Rabbi Gordon also acknowl- 
edges the existence of all-Jewish neigh- 
borhoods in some suburbs. Yet, he does 
not recognize such as a tendency. He 
admits that Jews usually socialize with 
Jews in the suburbs; but he suggests 
that this, rather than indicating volun- 
tary self-segregation, shows a lack of 
common interests and attitudes between 
suburban Jews and non-Jews. The dis- 
tinction drawn is unclear. 

By denying the tendency towards self- 
segregation, Rabbi Gordon's picture of 
suburban Jewry is greatly weakened. 
His denial clouds his better observa- 
tions. His analysis concerning the de- 
emphasis of God by suburban Jews, for 
instance, is important, but it lacks con- 
text. It is of great consequence that 
nearly no mention of God appeared in 
the answers received to a questionnaire 
asking why Jews joined. a synagogue. 
Similarly, it is significant that in re- 
sponse to another questionnaire asking 
why Jews joined a synagogue there was 
a conspicuous absence of answers sug- 
gesting prayer and/or worship. Rabbi 
Gordon candidly surveys his evidence 
and concludes that many, if not most 
suburban Jews, doubt the existence of 

personal God. He then cannot avoid 
attempting to reconcile this doubt of 
Judaism's “fundamental concept” with 
his over-optimism and his too-kindly at- 
titude towards suburban Jewry. He sees 
in the revival of synagogue interest a 
wide-spread search for new theological 
meanings by suburban Jews. He argues 
that more Jews today are turning to the 
synagogues for religious values than has 
been true since the 1930's. The answers 
to Rabbi Gordon’s own questionnaires 
and the quotations appearing on pages 
156-8 contradict this  reconciliatory 
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proposition. Many recent studies indi- 
cate that American Jewry, whether in 
the cities proper, the suburbs, or the 
smaller towns, generally care little for 
new, or old, theological meaning. In 
American Judaism, Nathan Glazer em- 
phasizes that Jews may join synagogues 
and engage in Jewish philanthropic and 
organizational work, but most of them 
do not do these things because they are 
seriously searching religiously. Recently 
completed research by this reviewer 
shows that in many suburban commu- 
nities Jews join synagogues and engage 
in organizational activity in order to 
attain social prestige from the in-group 
and/or to segregate themselves and their 
children into non-religious, Jewish ghet- 
tos. Studies, completed by others, have 
produced similar conclusions and have 
thus cast doubt upon the religiosity of 
the recent so-called Jewish revival. The 
tendency towards voluntary, self-segre- 
gation for other than religious reasons 
provides the context for such findings. 

This tendency is one of the most im- 
portant problems besetting the Ameri- 
can Jewish community. Serious students 
of contemporary American Jewry, such 
as Marshall Sklare, Herbert Gans, and 
Nathan Glazer, deal at great length with 
this tendency. Two distinguished, Jew- 
ish visitors to the United States, Jon 
Kimche, the British Zionist leader, and 
Moshe Sharett from the State of Israel 
recently commented unfavorably upon 
this tendency, which to them was devoid 
of any religious or cultural fibre. Kim- 
che was especially disturbed and put for- 
ward the proposition that such self-seg- 
regation would lead, in an unantici- 
pated way, to assimilation. This review- 
er holds with Kimche. If American Jud- 
aism develops completely into a type of 
ethnic nationalism, its ultimate survival 
on this nation’s scene of acculturation 
is in danger. 

For this reviewer, then, Rabbi Gor- 
don’s denial of voluntary, Jewish self- 
segregation is the most serious specific 
defect in his analysis. His too-kindly at- 
titude and his over-optimism are gen- 
eral defects that cloud over certain 
problems needing solution if American 
Judaism is to grow qualitatively and ul- 
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timately survive. The above disagree- 


ment, however, does not dull the use- 
fulness of Jews in Suburbia. This is a 
well-researched, well-written, thought- 


provoking book. It deserves a careful 
reading. If the findings of contemporary 
sociological studies are to be judged ten- 
tative, moreover, then criticism or dis- 
agreement with those findings must also 
be judged tentative. Time, further re- 
search, and more analysis may yet prove 
Rabbi Gordon right. 

NorRTON MEZVINSKY 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Jewish Medical Ethics, by Immanuel 
Jakobovits, Philosophical Library, New 
York, N.Y., 1959, pp. 381. 


The average reader may at first glance 
be discouraged from wading through 
this impressive volume. Every page is 
studded profusely with many proper 
names (in large annoying type) of the 
various Jewish and non-Jewish authori- 
ties whom the author quotes. Further- 
more, the 250 pages of the text proper 
are followed by 130 more pages in petite 
containing numerous bibliographical 
references and learned comments, while 
a general index of names and subject 
matter is conspicuous by its absence. 
Ihe entire work looks more like an an- 
notated bibliography than a readable 
composition. 

Yet, whoever will gather enough cour- 
age to go through these rich and varied 
materials will find the task extremely 
rewarding. For it is the first book in 
English dedicated to the all important 
problem of Jewish medical ethics. Judg- 
ing by its contents, its tithe might well 
have been “Jewish Medical Beliefs, 
Practices, Religious Norms and Ethics”. 
An attempt is likewise made to present 
these in comparison with classical and 
Christian sources, using the latter ex- 


tensively without significant reference 
to the main thesis. 

In the space of a few pages a work 
so thorough, so learned and so detailed 
can hardly be adequately reviewed. We 
can only give a bird's-eye view of the 
area covered and of the basic principles 
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promulgated, touching on a few of its 
most timely topics. 

The author, a native of Germany and 
until recently Chief Rabbi of Ireland, 
is presently serving as Rabbi of an Or- 
thodox Congregation in New York City. 
This enviable background accounts for 
his unusual mastery of the original 
texts of the Bible, Talmud, Codes and 
the Respona literature. In true Or- 
thodox Rabbinical tradition he rever- 
ently avoids rendering decisions in con- 
troversial areas. The author illuminates 
the principles involved and presents the 
opinions offered by the sages of past 
generations, leaning heavily on the 
codes of Maimonides and Caro. If these 
authorities are in disagreement, the au- 
thor usually hesitates to assume a stand 
of his own. This humility is _praise- 
worthy, but the reviewer feels that it 
is high time that not only in Jewish 
medical ethics but in problems of Jew- 
ish observance generally, whenever the 
exigencies of modern life indicate the 
need of a “lenient” (lekula) attitude, the 
Orthodox Rabbis must dare to commit 
themselves to a definite opinion. The 
Hillels, Rambams and Caros are unfor- 
tunately gone. We must, therefore, in 
doubtful matters, be guided by the com- 
petent opinions given by contemporary 
authorities. 

As medical knowledge developed, it 
was found that many of its findings con- 
tradicted numerous statements of the 
Talmud. Most of the Rabbis of later 
times refused to surrender to the claims 
of modern science when the latter con- 
tradicted traditional beliefs. However, 
some of them compromised by stating 
that “(human) nature has changed” 
the field of therapeutics, Sherira Gaon 
forbade the use of Talmudic remedies 
for fear their failure in “changed hu- 
man bodies” might prove Talmudic 
medicine erroneous. Refusing to incor- 
porate belief in the devil in Jewish leg- 
islation, Maimonides rejected the inter- 
pretation of Morbus Cardiacus as a dis- 
ease caused by a “spirit’’ (ruhka) named 
cardiacus, given by the Gemara, but ex- 
plained it as an epileptic seizure, due 
to an increase in the cerebral fluid, 
which, by the way, is the most recent 


medical explanation of this condition 
(Gittin vii, 1). Finding it difficult to as- 
sociate maternal death at child-birth 
with failure to observe three religious 
laws, he simply refrained from comment- 
ing on the Mishnaic statement in his 
commentary (Shab. 2:6). Maimonides 
also excluded from his Code the pro- 
hibition to eat meat with fish though 
a Talmudical authority believed such 
practice might cause a skin disease. 
As an experienced physician, Maimo- 
nides found this precaution to be un- 
warranted. The reviewer believes that 
if the author would have accepted the 
decisions of Maimonides in all prob- 
lems of Jewish medical ethics, with only 
occasional references to the Shulhan 
Aruk, the reader would have found 
them closer to modern concepts and 
would have avoided the confusion of 
quoting many Opposing opinions. 

One may differ with the author's as- 
sertion that “the belief in the curative 
powers of religious shrines and saintly 
relics is unknown among the Jews.” 
Any one who has seen the throngs of the 
sick brought daily to the chapel of 
Rabbi Meyer Baal Hannes near Safed, 
Israel, would think otherwise. Prayers 
to be recited at the graves of saints and 
ancestors are quite common and some 
found their way into the.Hebrew Prayer 
Book, though some authorities opposed 
their inclusion. 

A considerable portion of the book is 
dedicated to beliefs (or “ethics,” as the 
author calls them) that are now obsolete 
and mere archaeological curiosities even 
in religious texts. They ceased to be 
“problems” centuries ago. Such are 
healing by witchcraft, medical charms, 
exorcism of demons, the evil eye and 
the like. 

The preservation of human life (pi- 
hkuah nefesh) takes precedence over all 
other duties one owes to God and to 
man (Shabb. 132a). One may trespass the 
laws of Sabbath for that purpose (Tos. 
Shabb., Ch. 16) even if the ultimate 
victory over death is doubtful (Alfasi, 
Shabb., Ch. 5). This implies also that 
when life is in danger, prohibited foods 
are permitted. Maimonides states in his 
Iggeret Hashemad that to accept martyr- 
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dom in order to avoid the three gravest 
crimes (idolatry, homicide and adultery) 
is not obligatory. This should have been 
sufficient to show the sacredness of hu- 
ness of human life, not only in Jewish 
ethics, but even in Jewish law. How- 
ever, the author’s repetitious discussion 
of this cardinal principle in several 
chapters may give the reader the false 
impression that it is subject to debate 
and deliberation. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
devotes only a page and a half to the 
treatment of the insane in his book, 
though such cases are fairly frequent 
and offer a thorny problem in present- 
day observance of the law. We have 
reference to the heter meah rabbanim 
(permission by a hundred rabbis for the 
husband to re-marry, even though his 
wife, being insane, is incapable of re- 
ceiving a rabbinical divorce). Recent 
advances in psychiatry, its diagnosis, 
prognosis, and therapy, would indicate 
the solicitation of psychiatric advice 
from competent authorities before such 
action is taken. Unfortunately, this and 
kindred manifestations of mental illness 
affecting religious law, are not dealt with 
by the author. 

The Jewish prohibition of euthanasia 
is well understood, but we still feel that 
religious authorities alone cannot de- 
cide when death is imminent. The ever 
acute problem of autopsies of Jewish 
corpses and their dissection in the anato- 
my classes of medical schools have been 
amply discussed by the author. One can 
quote many more responsa, for and 
against the practice, and it is difficult 
to foresee a time when a permissive at- 
titude will be assumed by general con- 
sensus of Rabbinic authorities. 

The author discusses the problem ol 
sterilization by drinking a “cup of the 
barren” (cos akarin), but this is hardly 
a real problem, for, like the unicorn, 
such a potion simply does not exist. 
Sterilization of women by means of sur- 
gery, even when not done for medical 
reasons, is permissible by Jewish law 
(Yad, Isurey Biah, 16). The sterilization 
of men by surgery on the prostate, when 
the seminal cords are severed, is dis- 
cussed in the recently published Helkat 


Jacob by Rabbi M. J. Breisch of Zurich. 
Contraception may be practiced by 
wives, but Jewish law forbids its prac- 
tice by husbands. This seemingly illogi- 
cal double-standard exists in Jewish re- 
ligious law because, according to it, men 
and not women have the obligation to 
procreate. Abortion in order to save a 
mother’s life is not only permitted, but 
obligatory. 

Artificial insemination with the sem- 
en of a donor is condemned by various 
Rabbinic authorities. Insemination by 
the semen of the husband (which is not 
always capable of impregnation) is sim- 
ilarly condemned by our author. He 
cites various complications, many of 
them imaginary and fantastic, that might 
result from such practice. This will 
hardly prevent a willing Jewish child- 
less conjugal a. from seeking the joys 
of parenthood, even though it will par- 
tially be obtained in an artificial man- 
ner. 

The author's contribution to the eluci- 
dation of Jewish medical ethics, is orig- 
inal, highly scholarly and unique. 

New York, N.Y. HirscnH Loges Gorpon 


The Jews of Perpignan in the Thir- 
teenth Century: An Economic Study 
Based on Notarial Records, by Richard 
W. Emery, Columbia University Press, 
New York, N.Y., 1959, vit + 202 pp. 


I consider this work by a non-Jewish 
scholar to be one of the most important 
contributions to Jewish history to have 
been published in recent years. The rest 
of us indulge for the most part in wide 
generalizations or investigate selected 
texts. Professor Emery on the other hand 
has analyzed completely and meticulous- 
ly one specific (and to the normal schol- 
ar intractable) class of material—a se- 
ries of seventeen notarial registers from 
Perpignan, ranging in date between 
1261 and 1287—and elicited from them 
every scrap of information regarding the 
economic activities and function of the 
local Jewish community. The results 
are unexpected: unexpected especially 
by those of us who tended to minimize 
the financial preoccupations of medieval 
Jewry. The Perpignan Jewish communi- 
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ty, at this time at the height of its fame, 
was as it seems wholly dependent on 
money-lending for its livelihood: the 
evidences of other occupations are in- 
considerable, while the existence of the 
famed Tailor’s Guild maintaining its 
own hospital, of which Jewish social his- 
torians have made such play, is shown 
to be based on a misread document! The 
community was on the whole well-to-do; 
the idea that most Jews were poor, and 
that very few could be called rich, is 
erroneous. 

Professor Emery supports his 108 
pages of text with some 90 pages of 
closely-printed documentation (includ- 
ing a couple of wills, of considerable 
importance for social history). It will be 
necessary to examine his evidence care- 
fully before accepting his results. But 
meanwhile his completely objective, dis- 
passionate analysis seems wholly con- 
vincing. On the other hand, his docu- 
ments confessedly illustrate only one as- 
pect of local Jewish life, concerning per- 
sons who were economically active. ‘The 
absolutely indigent element was present 
in every medieval Jewish community, 
however affluent its basis: and this sec- 
tion would obviously not figure in any 
notarial record, though I find in an un- 
published English document of the thir- 
teenth century no fewer than 25 persons 
out of a total of 114 described as being 
qui nihil habent (‘those who possess 
nothing’). That the pauper element was 
to be found in Perpignan too at this 
time is proved by the fact that R. Nis- 
sim Gerundi enumerates the Society for 
the Relief of the Poor among the five 
charitable bodies maintained by the Per- 
pignan community. On the other hand, 
it is worth while to emphasize the fact 
that Perpignan was not actually at that 
time a French community but a Span- 
ish one, belonging therefore to that area 
in which theoretically the Jewish ab- 
sorption in money-lending was least 
marked. 

A number of lavishly illuminated He- 
brew manuscripts deriving from Perpig- 
nan at this time perhaps emphasize the 
economic well-being of the community. 
Professor Emery is interested only in 
economic history, but inevitably his ma- 


terial illustrates other aspects as well. 

By the same mail which brought this 
volume to my hands I received also the 
new edition of Menahem Meiri’s Beth 
haBehirah on the Talmudic tractate 
Baba Metziah. It is pretty certain that 
this author is identical with the Per- 
pignan financier Vitalis Salomon Mayr, 
of the Latin documents, Secretary of the 
Perpignan community, whose name oc- 
curs in these documents as a money- 


lender no fewer than 31 times: while 
the local poets Phineas Halevi and 
Abraham Bedersi also figure, though 


less frequently. We are able to see from 
this something of the economic basis 
of medieval Jewish literary activities. 


Oxford, England Ceci RoTH 


This Is My God, 
Doubleday & Co., 
York, 1959, 356 pp. 


by Herman Wouk, 
Garden City, New 


This is a popular account of the Jew- 
ish religion, its history, literature, prac- 
tices, and beliefs. It is addressed pri- 
marily to Jews who are ignorant of and 
indifferent to Judaism; it is intended 
to win them to a more appreciative and 
positive view of their own heritage, at 
the same time serving as an apologia 
for the author—a worldly and successful 
man who still clings to the precepts of 
the Torah. 

The book is pleasantly written and 
exudes a friendly warmth. There is a 
good deal of the personal in it, but not 
too much. The critic is disarmed by 
Mr. Wouk’s unfailing good humor. Our 
author is tolerant of unbelievers and 
sceptics, of secular Zionists, of Reform 
and Conservative “dissenters” and of the 
more fanatical elements in Orthodoxy. 
He presents his own “modern Orthodox” 
position frankly and without preten- 
tiousness. It seems captious to find fault 
with his work. 

The occasional errors of detail, which 
should have been corrected by the ex- 
perts who read the manuscript, are not 
too serious and need not be pointed out 
here. Attention should, however, be 
called to a rather consistent procedure 
which Mr. Wouk has followed. Through- 
out the books he shows an awareness 
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of the problems, especially the intellec- 
tual problems, involved in his belief 
and practice. But having touched on 
these challenges, he moves quietly on 
with a simple affirmation of faith, with- 
out really entering into serious consid- 
eration of the various difficulties. 

Thus, the problem of Bible criticism 
is shrugged off in the main body of the 
text; a supplementary note points out 
in fuller detail that Wellhausen’s work 
is now largely discredited. But what 
work on physics, chemistry, or ancient 
history written seventy-five years ago 
is not more or less out of date now? 
Wellhausen was more successful in for- 
mulating problems than in solving them; 
the same is true of his critics. But these 
familiar facts do not invalidate the cri- 
tical approach—as indeed Mr. Wouk fi 
nally admits at the end of his note. 

This same failure to come to grips 
with problems appears in connection 
with practical issues. After pointing out 
humorously that the original reason for 
celebrating the second days of the fes- 
tivals has long since vanished, he drops 
the subject with the quip “In such 
things we tend to be a bit conservative.” 
But this is not a minor matter for those 
lews who cannot, like the author, ar- 
range their working time to suit their 
needs, and who must make a consider- 
able financial sacrifice if they are to 
abide by Orthodox observance in this 
matter. 

Occasionally, this habit leads to a 
brief outburst of dogmatism. Mr. Wouk 
rejects the view that the separation of 
the sexes during worships implies the 
denial of equality to women, and states 
bluntly “that the Semitic common law 
which preceded the Torah held women 
as chattels and that Moses gave them 
in large measure property rights and in- 
dependence.” It would take considerable 
ingenuity to document this statement. 

In his treatment of Conservatives and 
Reform Judaism, the author avoids pol- 
emic and name-calling; but he cannot 
see in these movements anything but 
negation and watering down, an effort 
to make Judaism easier and more at- 
tractive. Again, he disarms us by ad- 
mitting that he may not be able to 


view these trends objectively. Still, he 
might have recognized that there were 
men who arrived at the modernist po- 
sition only after painful wrestling with 
those difficulties and problems which (in 
his book, at least) he has dismissed so 
calmiy; and that the liberal trends have 
contributed much of a positive charac- 
ter to Jewish life, and in many ways 
prepared the ground for that “modern 
Orthodoxy” which he upholds. 

A final criticism concerns a serious 
omission. That the author should stress 
the importance of Sabbath, dietary and 
marital rituals was to be expected. But 
he has said very little about the ethical 
and social teachings of the religion, and 
of their expression in life. Even the great 
accomplishments of Jewish philanthropy 
are hardly mentioned, or the moral val- 
ues that are bound up with the rebuild- 
ing of the land of Israel. And what of 
the prophetic teachings of social justice 
and compassion for the weak, and the 
dream of world peace under God? Are 
they not an essential part of Judaism, 
even for those who also champion the 
importance of the mikvah? 

Despite these strictures, I read this 
book with considerable pleasure and (I 
contess) some relief. For in Marjorie 
Morningstar Mr. Wouk had done some- 
thing I could not understand or jus- 
tify. He had depicted Judaism as trivial 
and frequently repellent, and then had 
said, as it were, “Isn’t it wonderful?” 
I could not understand in terms of the 
novel itself the “big deal” about Mar- 
jorie’s virtue; nor could I fathom on 
the basis of Marjorie’s own experience 
of Judaism how it could have proved 
(by the end of the book) so great a 
source of comfort and spiritual stability 
to her. Though obviously seeking to 
champion traditional faith and morals, 
Mr. Wouk had in the opinion of many 
(including this reviewer) done both a 
serious disservice. 

That is why I am glad he has pub- 
lished This Is My God. Whatever its 
merits or deficiencies, it presents Juda- 
ism as something worthy of respect, con- 
cern and love. 

BERNARD J]. BAMBERGER 
New York, N.Y. 
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To Bigotry No Sanction, by Morris 
A. Gutstein, Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y., 1958, 191 pp. 
The Jewish Community of Utica, New 
York 1847-1948, by S. Joshua Kohn, 
American Jewish Historical Society, 
New York, N. Y., 1959, 221 pp. 

There have recently appeared two 
books by rabbis who dealt with the com- 
munities where formerly they occupied 
pulpits. Dr. Morris A. Gutstein, who 
is an old hand at works describing Jew- 
ish life in Newport, Rhode Island, has 
now published To Bigotry No Sanction, 
a volume on its ancient synagogue 
which he led for eleven years. A second 
rabbi, Dr. S. Joshua Kohn, has also 
come forward with a study of the first 
century of growth of the Jewish com- 
munity of Utica where he served Tem- 
ple Beth-El for thirteen years. 

Here the similarity between the two 
books ends. Gutstein’s work quite un- 
derstandably has a nostalgic quality as 
it recalls Newport's golden age in the 
eighteenth century. Kohn, on the other 
hand, is more concerned with the mid- 
twentieth century, with the result that 
his volume belongs in the category of 
sociology perhaps as much as that of 
history. 

Much of Gutstein’s territory is cov- 
ered by familiar tracks. The old names 
are heard once more—Roger Williams 
and Ezra Stiles among the Gentiles, 
Aaron Lopez, Jacob Rodriguez Rivera, 
and Abraham Touro among the Jews. 
The book reprints in full the familiar 
poems of William Wadsworth Longfel- 
low and Emma Lazarus on the old cem- 
etery as well as the correspondence be- 
tween Moses Seixas and President Wash- 
ington where the famous phrase “to 
bigotry no sanction,” the title of the 
book, occurs. 

In this connection the book omits the 
little known story of the effort that was 
made to have all the Jewish congrega- 
tions unite in a joint message of con- 
gratulations to the newly elected presi- 
dent of the United States. Already in 
those days, American Jewish leadership 
was characterized by a spirit of indi- 
vidualism and non-cooperation. 


The book suffers from an excess of 
filiopietism. That accounts for the pat- 
terns of nobility, peace, and harmony 
which dominate its pages to the exclu- 
sion of certain unpleasant facts doing 
violence to the Newport idyl. There is 
also a tendency to dismiss newly uncov- 
ered material cavalierly and to indulge 
in sweeping statements which cannot be 
substantiated. 

Let me be specific. In the first chap- 
ter, Dr. Gutstein lists various Jews who 
were naturalized in the mid-eighteenth 
century. Yet he omits all mention of 
the shocking experience of Aaron Lopez, 
perhaps the most outstanding Jewish 
merchant in the Colonies, whose peti- 
tion for naturalization was rejected on 
the ground that he was a Jew. Ezra Stiles 
wrote a dramatic account of the incident 
which he characterized as “Mortification 
to the Jews” which is included in his 
Itineraries. Similarly, the book overlooks 
the outraged refusal of Moses Hays to 
subscribe to the Test during the Revo- 
lution because he was “not allowed the 
liberty of a vote.” 

When he approaches the question of 
the size of the Jewish population of Co- 
lonial Newport, Dr. Gutstein cites the 
estimate of an unnamed authority that 
“at one time there were over a 
thousand Jewish residents in the city.” 
He might have studied the detailed re- 
ports of the census of 1774 (the eve of 
the Revolution) which are still pre- 
served in Providence. There he would 
have found a list of 121 men, women, 
and children, making up the Jewish in- 
habitants of Newport. Even assuming 
some omissions in the canvass, it still 
indicates the approximate size of the 
Jewish community. 

One misses in the book an account of 
the educational program of the syna- 
gogue through the years. No doubt, 
there is no record of the eighteenth cen- 
tury curriculum for boys pursuing their 
Hebrew studies, but the minute-books 
of Congregation Shearith Israel of New 
York for the same period would have 
enabled the author to reconstruct the 
approach to Jewish learning in Newport. 

Perhaps the most sensational new ma- 
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terial on the Newport synagogue is to 
be found in the article of Mrs. Esther 
S. Schwartz, which appeared in the Jour- 
nal of the Society of Architectural Hts- 
torians. Mrs. Schwartz came to the con- 
clusion that the original Ark and Ten 
Commandments had been discarded, and 
as support for her argument she repro- 
duced a sketch of the original work by 
Stiles which looks quite different from 
the one that now serves. In addition, 
she furnished further evidence to indi- 
cate that the substitution had taken 
place in 1828. Dr. Gutstein does not 
take up her material in the book itself, 
but dismiss her arguments in his notes. 

Rabbi Kohn, on his part, had the op- 
portunity to trace the evolution of a 
smaller up-state New York community 
from the coming of its first faltering 
settlers over a century ago to its assured 
status today with native-born members 
deep-rooted in the environment they 
helped create. He could have traced in 
detail the challenge of American life to 
the early newcomers from Poland, the 
forces of growing acculturation that 
played upon them, the struggles for an 
economic foothold, the development of 
a more intensive program for Jewish re- 
ligion and culture, the relations with 
the Gentile community in the world out- 
side. 

There was an intoxicating wealth of 
source material available. Surviving oc- 
togenarians would have been glad to 
share their memories with a student 
eager to recover the past before it was 
too late. Newspaper files provide addi- 
tional sidelights of incidents that might 
easily be forgotten. The court records 
would reveal sordid, but nonetheless sig- 
nificant aspects of the community's 
trials. Much of this material was ig- 
nored in the preparation of the book. 

The author made use of the minutes 
of congregations and clubs insofar as 
they survived. He worked out thirty- 
nine tables of facts, names and figures 


which supply raw material for later 
scholars to pore over and evaluate. He 
himself failed to transform all this store 
into the stuff from which historical nar- 
rative and conclusions are made. 

The best part of the book deals with 
Dr. Kohn’s own period of service in 
Utica and there are moments when the 
story assumes life as he describes some 
of the challenges that were faced twenty 
years ago during his incumbency. One 
of the striking episodes of the work was 
the Jewish response to the outpouring 
of Hitler propaganda that was spread 
throughout the community by represen- 
tatives of the clergy and the academic 
world. One wholesome result was the 
formation of the Jewish Community 
Council. 

The book brings out the fact that the 
Jews of Utica over a century ago were 
predominantly Polish. There is a vivid 
passage from the Occident of 1851 in 
which Isaac Leeser describes his visit to 
the wooden synagogue on Hotel Street 
which he did not find in good order. 
He met the “learned Polish Rabbi,” 
Pesach Rosenthal, who wore “the na- 
tional costume.” Such accounts as these 
serve as antidotes to the mischievous 
nonsense that Eastern European Jewish 
influences were comparatively unknown 
in America prior to the May Laws of 
1881. 

One misses more colorful episodes 
such as the account of the strike of Jew- 
ish students of the seventh and eighth 
grades transferred to the Union Street 
School in 1914. They objected because 
the school was too far from their He- 
brew School, because no manual train- 
ing was provided, and because the sing- 
ing of “Onward Christian Soldiers” out- 
raged their religious sensibilities. Such 
bits are all too rare. 

The study of Utica Jewry has a valu- 
able index of names. 


ABRAM VoOsSSEN GOODMAN 
Lawrence, N.Y. 
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